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Ws Ir COMES to the question 
of doing your work well, 
everyone has the answer! Keeping 
fit! This holds true for industries just 
as it does for individuals, and no one 
knows that better than the railroads. 

For the railroads, keeping fit rep- 
resents one of the biggest jobs in the 
world. They must be ready to haul 
freight at the rate of more than a 
million tons a mile for every minute 
of every day in the year—and carry 
nearly two million passengers a day 
besides. To do this job they must 
keep 400,000 miles of track in shape. 
They must keep 1,750,000 freight 
cars, 43,000 passenger train cars and 
44,000 locomotives in good running 


condition. And they must maintain 
innumerable switches, signals, ter- 
minals, and other facilities needed 
to keep goods flowing to every cor- 
ner of our country .. . and to the 
ports from which they are shipped 
to needy countries abroad. 

In addition to keeping their exist- 
ing facilities in good order, railroads 
are adding new strength by buying 
new freight and passenger cars and 
other kinds of new equipment as fast 
as manufacturers can supply them. 
This they are doing at prices which 
have gone up 94 per cent since 1939 
—while freight rates in the same 
period have been increased less than 
half as much. 





It is in the interest of all of us— 
essential to peacetime pursuits and 
vital to national defense —that rail- 
roads be physically strong and finan- 
cially sound. To keep that way, they 
must have a chance to earn enough 
to justify the heavy investment it 
takes to keep on improving the 
world’s greatest system of mass 
transportation. 
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Calendar of Events 
Sept. 21-283—Supervisory Teachers Fc 7 g 
- Meeting, Madison - 
Sept.,23-24—-Schoolmen’s Meeting, 
Madison 


Sept. 23-24—ASCD, Madison 
Sept. 30-Oct. 2—National Conference 


. of County Superintendents, Mil- , 
, Oct. 1—Southwestern WEA, Platteville -——— PL eA a | —— 


Oct. 7-8—Lake Superior WEA, Supe- 
rior 

Oct. 7-8—Northern WEA, Ashland Volume 81 SEPTEMBER 1948 Number 1 

Oct. 8—Central WTA, Wausau 



































Oct. 14-15—Northwestern WTA, Eau (i 
Claire ontents 
Oct. 14-15—Western WEA, La Crosse 
Nov. 4-6—WEA, Milwaukee ARTICLES Page 
Nov. 30-Dec. 4—AVA, Milwaukee Cen WIG HERI ee Se 3 
Feb. 27—-Mar. 2—AASA, St. Louis : 
Elaine Waller 
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WHEN YOU’RE FACED WITH DRIVING PROBLEMS 


Hema Ga roomful of extrovert children 
is about the most hectic and nerve wrack- 
ing job under the sun! It calls for frequent 
and complete relaxation ... and that is what 
Greyhound offers, in generous measure, when- 
ever you travel. 


Check the different trips you take in a year: to 
and from your teaching assignment—to school 
conventions — athletic events — week-end and 
holiday trips—vacation tours. You’ll find that 





each offers more travel ease, more peace of mind, 
when you go in a Greyhound SuperCoach. 


’ The reclining-chair comfort of the modern 


Greyhound bus is unequaled. But it is especially 
good to know that one of the world’s best and 
safest drivers is at the wheel, competent to cope 
with any kind of traffic, ready to take you 
quickly to city or town, across the state or the 
continent —even into neighboring Canada 
or Mexico. 


Transportation for ALL the Nation 
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One hundred forty-eight thousand acres of Wisconsin 
land have been abandoned because of soil erosion. Six 
million acres have lost from one to twelve inches of 
top soil. Here is the story of what the teachers of lowa 
County are doing to prevent further destruction. 


GONE... with the rain 


ELAINE A. WALLER 


Rural Editorial Service 


HE SOIL conservationist 

jammed his shovel into the 
ground and sliced through the 
rich top soil of an Iowa County, 
Wisconsin, corn field. Fifteen sev- 
enth and eighth graders from the 
surrounding rural schools stood 
by to see where the black, root- 
filled top soil ended, the yellowish 
subsoil began. One of them held 
a ruler. “How many inches of top 
soil?” the conservationist asked. 
“Just about eight inches,” the 
boy answered. 

This scene was repeated 32 
times throughout Iowa County 
last September. When the month 
closed, every one of the 543 rural 
seventh and eighth graders and 





their 103 teachers had been given 
graphic proof that six of lowa 
County’s original fourteen inches 
of top soil had gone forever. 
Top soil in Wisconsin averages 
two inches more than the nation’s 
six. Still every time it rains the 
equivalent of an 80-acre farm 
washes down to the Mississippi. 
Iowa County had formed a soil 
conservation district eight years 
ago and progress toward saving 
the soil was being made, but cau- 
tious farmers were not taking 
full advantage of the services. 


Joint Idea 
An all-out campaign to educate 
the farmers of tomorrow to the 


—Cut courtesy Wisconsin Conservation Commission 


Erosion has taken its toll. Every time it rains the equivalent of an 80 acre farm 
washes down to the Mississippi, and Wisconsin is that much poorer because of it. 
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—Photo courtesy Mrs. Lillian Ellis 


. eighth graders . .. stood by to 
see where the black, root-filled top soil 
ended, the yellowish subsoil began... 


value of top soil was the joint 
idea of Soil Conservationist John 
Baker and County Superintend- 
ent Lillian Ellis. “I was raised on 
a farm,” Mrs. Ellis explains. 
More than that, she has served on 
the lowa County Agricultural 
committee and on the supervisory 
board of the soil conservation 
district. So the project was a 
natural with her. 


After a series of community 
meetings and motion pictures on 
soil conservation, everyone was 
convinced that soil conservation 
was a must in the rural schools’ 
curriculum. A committee, includ- 
ing the county agent, the super- 
intendent and her supervising 
teachers, and_ representatives 
from the soil conservation office 
met to plan the unit. 


General conservation, such as 
the youngsters were getting a 
smattering of in their agriculture 
classes, wouldn’t do, they decided. 
If the students were to get any- 
thing out of the study, it would 
have to be something, they could 
really get their plows into: The 
unit would have to be _ built 
around the problems they would 
face on their own farms. This 
meant the planners had to con- 
sider the fact that the Iowa 
County area was unglaciated— 
there are few surface rocks—and 
that it is covered with wind- 
blown soil which literally dis- 
solves in rain water. 

Out of the committee came a 
simple outline, mostly questions 
and a bibliography to guide the 
teachers, leaving them free to 
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plan the study to meet the needs 
of their own students. The out- 
line was submitted to the teach- 
ers for their suggestions, and last 
fall in a series of meetings they 
were briefed in the big problems 
“of soil conservation. 


Field Trips 

The field trips got the ball roll- 
ing. ‘We decided we couldn’t give 
the youngsters too much at first,” 
says Mr. Baker. He felt that they 
would do well if on the first trip 
the students learned two things: 
There is such a thing as top soil 
(even farm children weren’t 
aware of its value) and top soil 
is washing away. 

To prove all this, they went 
digging in crop land, pastures, 
and timbered lots, discovered that 
top soil has stayed put best in 
wooded areas. Before the trip, 
the youngsters had done a lot of 
reading and could tell you that 
“It takes nature from 500 to 
1,000 years to build one inch of 
top soil.” After the trip, they re- 
turned to the school yard and 
squatted tailor-fashion on the 
grass to hear Mr. Baker and his 
colleagues tell more of the con- 
servation story and to record 
(spontaneously) for future radio 
broadcasts what they had learned 
from the “hole in the ground.” 

Mr. Baker, whose contact with 
educators and their methods 


hasn’t left him unphased, had 
created some “visual aids’ to 
bring the story home. Children in 
a dairy state, he knew, under- 
stood the importance of rich 
cream in milk. With painted milk 
bottles he showed them that the 
cream is to the milk as top soil is 
to subsoil. Then he tilted a com- 
mon hog trough filled with water 
to indicate how rain runs off the 
land. With bowls of soup he illus- 
trated that just as thin broth 
lacks nutritional value, so poor, 
thin soil can’t produce nutritious 
food. 


Experiments Performed 

The students went back to their 
classrooms with enthusiasm high. 
They collected samples of top soil 
and of subsoil, planted corn in 
each, and kept records of the 
growth. One school got the oppo- 
site of expected results: The seed 
did best in the subsoil. Then they 
discovered that actually the sub- 
soil was top soil which had been 
plowed under or over-blown by 
subsoil. Another problem for 
them to work on. 

Some classes built hills on their 
sand tables, sodded one side and 
left the other bare. Then they 
poured water over their “farm” 
to show how the water steals the 
soil. Another school mapped the 
vicinity to illustrate which farm- 
ers practiced soil. conserving 





—Cut courtesy Wisconsin Conservation Commission 


Pattern of the future; soil-conserving agricuiture, with terracing and strip- 
cropping on the contour. This photograph was taken near-Coon Valley, Vernon 
County and shows what can be done where there is an interest to save. 
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strip farming or contouring. In 
language class they wrote stories 
of the field trip. e 

One school even terraced its 
schoolyard, and still another 
gathered samples of all the types 
of soil in the area for its 
“museum.” All the students had 
become soil conscious. Wherever 
they went they noticed evidence 
of soil washing. Back home on 
the farm they chattered to dad 
about the field trip and many a 
father was seen the next day, 
digging in his fields to learn just 
how much top soil he had. 


Ideas Spread 

Better yet, in Mr. Baker’s eyes, 
is the fact that now the farmers 
are keeping the soil conservation 
office hopping with their requests 
for soil testing, surveys and other 
conservation tips. Much of the in- 
terest in the services of the soil 
conservation office is due to talk- 
ative little boys like Roger But- 
teris of Edmund School who 
after the field trip enveigled his 
dad into filling in some soil eating 
ditches on their farm. Now Roger 
is “working on” his dad not to 
cut down all the trees in the wood 
lot. With the first victory behind 
him, Roger, who isn’t more than 
13 years old, is hopeful. 

Parents approve the whole 
project. Some of them even 
tagged along on the field trips. 
One mother put her blessing on 
the unit, perhaps with too broad 
a generalization, when she said, 
“Studying what’s happening on 
our farms today is better than 
studying what happened hun- 
dreds of years ago.” 


Principles Applied 

Next step in the soil conserva- 
tion study will be the making of 
exhibits for the local fairs. Then, 
too, the youngsters will continue 
to apply conservation principles 
on their own farms. When James 
Forseth of Gold Mine School 
plants his vegetable garden this 
spring, he says he is going to 
make the rows crosswise to the 
slope that has been given him. 
When the spring showers come, 
his soi} and seeds won’t run off 
quickly with the rainwater. James 
is just one of Iowa County’s 
future farmers who has a head 
start in conservation. 


September 1948 
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CENTENNIAL 


GIFT 


C. L. GREIBER 


Director 


Vocational and Adult Education 


and Chairman 


Sub-Committee on Education 
Wisconsin State Centennial 


VERY birthday has a day 

after. We are all familiar with 
the child’s let-down when the 
party is over and the guests have 
gone. No longer is he the center 
of attraction, surrounded by glit- 
tering gifts and ready smilies. 
Even the weather seems gray and 
cheerless. 

But the wise child does not let 
his spirits droop for long. He ad- 
justs to the familiar tempo while 
taking stock of his recently gained 
assets. Often he finds that the in- 
expensive gifts and the unex- 
pected kindnesses remain in his 
memory longest. If he has learned 
that people around him are glad 
that he was born, he feels “‘want- 
ed” and useful, and ready to make 
them even more glad by the next 
time. 


Keep the Good Features 

Like that child, we must avoid 
a negative reaction to our centen- 
nial celebration by embodying its 
good features in the days ahead. 
Life could seem very tame after 
the succession of special events 
marking our hundredth anniver- 
sary. The parades and pageants, 
the fireworks and the festivals 
will soon be over. The speeches, 
dedications, and proclamations 
will stop. Band concerts, broad- 
casts, and exhibits at the State 
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Building a plank road in early days was a task for sturdy pioneers. 


Fair will no longer remind us of 
our proud history in music, sci- 
ence, and education. It will in- 
deed be another case of the 
“tumult and the shouting” which 
die. But the solid achievements 
are left behind on the shore, after 
the tide recedes. 

Most important of all we have 
progressed in making history real 
to our citizens, whether young or 
old, from elementary school to 
adult education level. This is a 
value that we can ill-afford to 
drop. Therefore we can well pause 
for a consideration of factors in- 
volved. 


Our Heritage 

The Wisconsin Sub-Committee 
on Education for the State Cen- 
tennial and the Wisconsin Coop- 
erative Educational Planning 
Program realized the need once 
more for adapting educational 
material to different learning 
levels. In its centennial bulletin, 
“Our Wisconsin Heritage,” both 
elementary and secondary teach- 
ers received specific curriculum 
suggestions for the most appro- 
priate approaches to the study of 
Wisconsin. The authors kept in 
mind the biological and psycho- 
logical growth of the child. 

A small child is practical. He 
has: a. lot of natural questions. 


But he wants to see and touch the 
answers. His curiosity is bounded 
by his visible horizon. But one 
thing always leads to another. 
Wisconsin. What a funny word 
when you stop to think about it. 
Handed down from the Indians 
and changed by the French? 
What were the Indians and 
French doing way back there in 
our state, and why were they so 
concerned about the “Gathering 
of Waters?” What about all our 
other Indian names and why all 
the Indian reservations now? 
Our children like people, and 
accept the fact that traders and 
trappers, miners and missionaries 
preceded them and their fathers 
who have developed modern in- 
dustry and the nation’s top dairy 
state. They like to experiment 
with pioneer ways such as mak- 
ing soap, hooking rugs or grind- 
ing corn, to paint murals of pio- 
neer life or to set up models of 
lumber camp and fort. Paul Bun- 
yan and his fabulous deeds will 
always weave a spell over them 
but so do the tales of Jean Nicolet 
landing in Green Bay in 1634, of 
Father Marquette reaching the 
Mississippi 40 years later through 
the Fox—Wisconsin riverway. 
They are interested to know that 
the people of Wisconsin are called 
Badgers not because of the ani- 
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. .. this historical study has lent itself—admirably to the mental 
growth of the individual . . . Why substitute some other content .. . 


mals but because of the early 
pioneers who acted like them. 


Living Together 

No child is a natural snob. It is 
easy for him to understand that 
peoples from many countries 
could come to Wisconsin bringing 
their different ways but learning 
to live together. It is even easy 
for him to understand that the 
original culture of the Indians 
was not “inferior” but rooted in 
centuries of tradition, long before 
European civilization. 

We have found that the second- 
ary school children are able to 
profit still further from such les- 
sons of Wisconsin history. In 
keeping with their mental growth, 
they are not so bound by question 
and answer and by concrete 
proofs. They are capable of ab- 
stract thought and thus of an en- 
larged sense of identification with 
others. They become conscious, 
through group history, of group 
responsibility. 

The facts, then, of our varied 
national and racial strains in 
Wisconsin often present a chal- 
lenge in civic responsibility to 
high school age students. They 
become aware, for the first time, 
that they are born with a social 
as well as a physical heritage, 
that each different group in Wis- 
consin has contributed a unique 
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gift to the state, and that they, as 
future citizens, can add to the 
sum total. It may be that an ap- 
preciation of Indian music or 
Scandinavian folk dances or re- 
gional novels by Wisconsin 
authors provides the starting 
point, but appreciation is a qual- 
ity, once learned, which gains 
momentum like a mountain 
stream. 

It is not a far cry from a pride 
in our state history, built up by 
an acquaintance with local areas 
and their people, geography, oc- 
cupations, and contributions, to a 
knowledge of the intercultural 
nature of all culture. There is 
surely no sounder and surer way 
that young people can awaken to 
the interdependence of our whole 
civilization which makes the need 
of peoples to understand and ad- 
just to each other so critical 
today. 


Sense of Belonging 

We have made a noteworthy 
advance towards teaching human 
rights for all through the centen- 
nial study of history. We have 
provided units which started with 
the local community and led on to 
the state development. We have 
enlarged the concept on the adult 
level to a national and even inter- 
national ‘sense of responsibility 
for a wisely governed society. 


Since this historical study has 
lent itself so admirably to the 
mental growth of the individual, 
and since the pupil can acquire 
in the process so many of the ob- 
jectives of our total educational 
programs why substitute some 
other content for these courses? 

Rather, we should realize that 
this centennial occasion has pre- 
sented us with one of those rare 
opportunities which we must cap- 
ture before flight. Local efforts 
and state planning should con- 
tinue to spread the benefits of our 
new approach and emphasis on 
history. 

The facts about the past which 
our children acquire are impor- 
tant. The feelings of “belonging,” 
of having roots not only in a 
family but in a state, are of great 
psychological value in terms of 
security and loyalty. But the in- 
terpretation of these facts and 
feelings in terms of a happier and 
healthier society is the greatest 
gift our schools can leave with its 
citizens when the centennial tents 
are folded and put away. 


Three Per Cent 
On Retirement Deposits 


Again the State Annuity and 
Investment Board has ordered 
interest at three per cent to be 
credited to all accounts of mem- 
bers of Teachers Retirement 
Fund. This is very acceptable 
since every dollar of accumula- 
tion means added retirement ben- 
efits. A total of $2,422,000 will be 
distributed. 

An interesting item from the 
preliminary financial report is a 
total of $89,750,000 net assets. 
This means that this amount be- 
longs to the members of the fund 
either to pay the annuities 
already granted or for future 
benefits of teachers who have not 
yet retired. 

During the year ending June 
30, the deposits of teachers 
amounted to $3,192,750.52. Total 
income was $2,421,343.56. Annu- 
ities paid were $1,220,331.45, 
death benefits $201,697.13, and 
withdrawals $535,339.00. Total 
expenses were $75,751.07. 

All securities are carried at par 
value. The market value on June 
30 was $998,000 more than par. 
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HE annual convention of the 

nation’s teachers set as their 
main goals, higher standards for 
teachers and administrators, 
smaller classes, salaries adequate 
to attract and keep competent 
teachers, and better school hous- 
ing. Among resolutions adopted 
there was a forward look to reci- 
procity between states in certifi- 
cation and retirement. 

Dues for NEA were increased 
to five dollars. The possible ab- 
sorption of the Tenure Commit- 
tee was voted down decisively. 
Some heated discussions on con- 
troversial subjects livened up the 
routine of long programs. 


Committee Appointments 


State NEA Director S. R. Slade 
presided at the organization 
meeting of Wisconsin delegates. 
Pres. G. W. Bannerman was 
chosen chairman of the delega- 
tion and Alma Therese Link, sec- 
retary. State members on NEA 
committees elected by the dele- 
gates were E. H. Boettcher, Wau- 
sau, Credentials; J. C. Chapel, 
Kenosha, Resolutions; and Anne 
Marshall, Menomonie, Necrology. 
Alternates, respectively, were 
Marcella Schneider, A. Molden- 
hauer, and Robert Wright. 

Harold Cripe, Racine, was 
nominated by Wisconsin for one 
of the NEA vice-presidencies and 
was elected. 

Mabel Studebaker, Erie, Pa. 
teacher, was elected president 
without opposition, a rare occur- 
rence in NEA. Other officers 
elected include First vice-presi- 
dent, A. D. Holt, Nashville. New 
members elected to the Executive 
Committee are Ruth Evans, Den- 
ver; H. M. Ivy, Meridian, Miss. ; 
Eulela Blodgett, Hanover, N. H.; 
and E. V. Phillips, Indianapolis. 


Call to Duty 

General comment rated the 
convention as sounding a call to 
duty in pointing the way to prog- 
ress. As usual, the days and eve- 
nings were jam-packed with pro- 
grams, and we agree with those 
who contend that somewhere dur- 
ing a week of business, round- 
tables, and speeches, the NEA 
should provide a breather period. 

Delegate Wright, a first-timer, 
had these reactions: :‘‘Most inter- 
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BADGERS MAKE GOOD 
at Cleveland Convention 





Delegates Take Action on Many Important Issues 


esting to meet with teachers of 
47 states and possessions. A feel- 
ing of friendliness and coopera- 
tion pervades the atmosphere, 
especially friendly being the dele- 
gations running someone for 
office. Our own delegation was 
particularly well-knit and 
friendly. Each delegate has plenty 
of material to bring back to his 
local association. Meetings start 
slowly but warm up, even get 
hot.” 





CHEESE AND CRACKERS 
ATTRACTS HUNDREDS 





Doing headquarters at the 
NEA convention has become one 
of its most enjoyable features. 
State rooms are decorated; gifts 
and favors are handed out in fan- 
fare style. Room 529 at the Stat- 
ler was most popular as the WEA 
had appointed a special commit- 
tee to dress it up, collect favors 
for visitors, and act as hostess 
and host during the meeting. This 
task fell to Alice Matson of Eau 
Claire and Elmer Roeske of Wau- 
sau who were ably assisted by 
Mr. Weinlick of the WEA office. 


If the nation’s teachers, and 
those from as far away as France 
and the Philippines, lack infor- 
mation on Wisconsin the WEA 
cannot be blamed. The Lakeshire 
Marty Company of Plymouth 
donated 186 lbs. of cheese and a 
run on “529” started as soon as 
word got around that Wisconsin 
had cheese and crackers, the lat- 
ter from Robert A. Johnston Co. 
It is hoped the dairy interests of 
the state will note that thousands 
of sandwiches of the _ state’s 
famous product were distributed 
by attendants with uninhibited 
salesmanship. Visitors came in 
droves and kept our hosts busy, 
in fact, until one o’clock on one 
night. Callers also received note 
books, memo pads, and a diction- 
ary of insurance terms. Besides 


these they got booklets on Wis- 
consin and its Centennial, on for- 
estry, tourist folders, and conser- 
vation booklets. A large squad 
picture of the Green Bay’s Pack- 
ers adorned the wall. 


Materials Distributed 


Grateful acknowledgment for 
cooperation in supplying distrib- 
utive materials goes to The High-: 
way Commission, Department of 
Agriculture, Fromm Bros. Fox 
Farm, Eau Claire Book & Sta- 
tionery Co., State Chamber of 
Commerce, Indianhead Tourist 
Bureau, Oshkosh Paper Co., Em- 
ployers Mutual Liability Insur- 
ance Co., Washington National 
Insurance Co., Wisconsin Conser- 
vation Department, American 
Forest Products, and the Wiscon- 
sin Centennial Committee, and to 
the Lakeshire Marty Co., and 
Robert A. Johnston Co. 





DELEGATES HAVE FULL 
PROGRAM FOR SESSION 





Forty-five Wisconsin delegates 
attended the sessions of the NEA. 
To say the program scheduled for 
the delegates was a heavy one is 
putting it mildly. There were 
business sessions of the Assembly 
in the morning. Immediately 
after lunch delegates attended 
discussion groups which ad- 
journed at  three-thirty after 
which delegates met by states for 
reports, the sessions breaking up 
shortly before dinner. Evening 
meetings were also well attended. 
There was practically no time for 
sight-seeing or diversion, even on 
the Fourth of July holidays. It 
should be stated to the credit of 
delegates that they took their 
assignments seriously and at- 
tended sessions with diligence 
and loyalty to the units they rep- 
resented. The roster of delegates 
is-as follows: 

(Turn to page 16) 








CARLOS FALLON 


ETHEL ALPENFELS 


Teachers look forward 
to Annual Convention 


Officials have secured top-flight speakers 
for the general sessions and exceptional 
entertainment for the evening program. 


T WON’T be long now—a few 

more classes, a few more fac- 
ulty meetings, a few more foot- 
ball games, and then the three big 
days at the annual teachers’ con- 
vention in Milwaukee, November 
4, 5, and 6. Thirteen thousand ed- 
ucators will listen, some will be 
listened to, and all will carry to 
all sections of the state new ideas 
of education—or confirmation of 
the ideas they already have—and 
a determination to make educa- 
tion a living force in their com- 
munity. Officials of the WEA are 
making every effort possible to 
make the annual convention one 
to be long remembered. Brief 
sketches of the talent already 
secured by Pres. Bannerman will 
serve as an introduction to what 
is in store. for teachers who 
attend the annual meeting. 


Ethel J. Alpenfels 


Miss Alpenfels, a noted anthro- 
pologist, is no stranger to Wis- 
consin. Her teaching experience 
includes a period as instructor in 
Beloit College, the University of 
Wisconsin in Milwaukee, and the 
home study division of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. In her many 
appearances before Wisconsin 
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audiences she has sought to pave 
the way for better human under- 
standing. 

“The Roots and Routes of 
Human Understanding”’, the title 
of her subject, suggests a theme 
packed with ideas not only of 
why we act the way we do but 
how we could act to make the 
world a better place in which to 
live. 

For Miss Alpenfel’s outstand- 
ing work in anthropology she has 
received a Rockefeller Founda- 
tion Scholarship for field work 
among the Modoc Indians, a 
Charles Walgren Scholarship for 
the promotion of peace, and an 
Encyclopedia Britannica Scholar- 
ship to edit articles in anthropol- 
ogy. She is the author of Sense 
and Nonsense About Race, pub- 
lished in 1946, and co-author of 
Race Against Time, which is to 
be published. At present she is 
associate professor of education, 
New York University. 


Carlos Fallon 

Carlos Fallon, born in Bogota, 
Republic of Columbia, in 1909, 
descends from the legendary Don 
Thomas Fallon, an Irishman who 
went to Columbia in the early 


HEROLD C. HUNT 





ABRAM LEON SACHAR 


eighteen hundreds to mine silver 
and emeralds. After graduating 
from the Columbian Military 
Academy and serving on U. S. 
and Canadian merchant ships, he 
was commissioned in the Colum- 
bian navy. Two years service on 
the Amazon in the undeclared 
war with Peru convinced him 
that the answer to inter-Amer- 
ican conflicts lay not in the use of 
force, nor in diplomatic sparring, 
but in making available accurate, 
objective knowledge of the facts 
of a dispute to the peoples of the 
countries concerned. From 1941— 
43 he conducted an extensive lec- 
ture tour in the United States to 
create a better understanding be- 
tween the peoples of North and 
South Americas and to counter- 
act the exploitation by Axis 
agents to create friction between 
the two continents. In May 1943 
he was accepted for voluntary in- 
duction as a private in the U. S. 
Army Air Forces and came out 
as Captain of Intelligence in 
1946. The Air Forces used him as 
an instructor in International Re- 
lations in its highest level courses 
for both United States and allied 
senior officers. 


Herold C. Hunt 


A trained school man, who be- 
gan his teaching experience as a 
social studies instructor in the 
Hastings High School of Michi- 
gan and has risen to the superin- 
tendency in the second largest 
city of the country, will present 
the views of a practical educator. 
Herold C. Hunt, superintendent 
of schools of Chicago, is a grad- 
uate of the University of Michi- 
gan and Teachers College, Colum- 
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bia University. He has been prin- 
cipal of the high school at St. 
Johns, Mich., superintendent at 
St. Johns and Kalamazoo, Mich., 
New Rochelle, N. Y., and Kansas 
City, Mo., and in 1947 became 
head of the Chicago schools. 
Every year since 1942 he has 
been instructor or lecturer in 
summer schools of education in 
several of our leading universi- 
ties throughout the country. 


From that background of pro- 
fessional training, years of ex- 
perience as a classroom teacher 
and administrator, and teacher 
of teachers he speaks from first 
hand knowledge of the problems 
of education. His professional ex- 
perience has also been enriched 
by his service as a member of the 
Yearbook Commission of the 
American Association of School 
Administrators in 1943 and 1946 
and his chairmanship of the 
Commission in 1948. During the 
past year he has been president 
of the AASA. ' 


Abram Leon Sachar 


Abram Leon Sachar is a histo- 
rian, biographer, and educator. 
He was educated at Washington 
and Harvard universities fol- 
lowed by three years of post- 
graduate research at the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge in -England 
where he received his degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy for his 
work upon the Victorian House 
of Lords. 


In 1923 he joined the faculty 
of the University of Illinois, in- 
structing in the field of modern 
European and English history. 
He resigned in 1929 to become 
National Director of the Hillel 
Foundations, which are _ estab- 
lished in the leading universities 
of the country. In this capacity 
he is at the heart of the youth 
movement. 


Mr. Sachar has written exten- 
sively for leading magazines and 
during the war years was news 
commentator over WMAQ of 
Chicago and WOR in New York. 
His extensive travels through 
Europe and the Near East has 
given him a wide acquaintance 
among political figures, corre- 
spondents, relief officials, and 
labor leaders in many countries. 
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tion. 


Greeting's 


It is a rare privilege to have this 
opportunity of extending greetings 
and good wishes to all members of 
the Wisconsin Education Associa- 


Teaching is an interesting and 
inspiring profession and the opening 


weeks of school present a challenge to students and teachers 
alike. Our responsibilities as teachers are tremendous. 
America needs intelligent leadership as never before and the 
product of our schools must supply this demand. If civiliza- 
tion is to continue we must play our part with no less deter- 
mination than the soldier on the field of battle. It is taken 
for granted that Wisconsin teachers will fulfill their sacred 
obligation to the children under their supervision. We have 
the unique opportunity of molding the lives of our youth to 
the end that the world will be a little better for our having 
had at least a small part in its affairs. 

I trust that the school year 1948-49 will bring joy and 
happiness to all who have dedicated their lives to the noblest 


profession of all. 


Sincerely, 


G. W. Bannerman. 
President. 





CINCINNATI SYMPHONY 
When Thor Johnson, conductor 
of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra, raises his baton to begin 
the opening number of the con- 
cert Thursday evening, Novem- 
ber 4, at the Milwaukee -Audito- 
rium he will be doing so before 
the home folks. He was born at 
Wisconsin Rapids and at an early 
age moved with his parents to 
Winston-Salem, N. C. His inter- 
est and ability in music displayed 
in grade and high school led to 
his enrolling in the University of 
North Carolina where he served 
as associate conductor of the 
North Carolina Symphony Or- 
chestra. He graduated from the 
university in 1934 and enrolled in 
the Graduate School of Music in 
the University of Michigan. In 
1935 he was awarded the Beebe 
Foundation Scholarship which 
afforded him two _ subsequent 
years of study in Europe. He be- 
came assistant professor of music 
at the University of Michigan in 


1938, and from 1942 to 1946 
served in the Army where he 
founded the first soldiers’ or- 
chestra and beeame warrant 
bandmaster in the European 
theatre. Shortly after his dis- 
charge from the Army he was 
chosen to serve as conductor of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra in the absence of the regular 
conductor. A year later he was 
appointed conductor. 

The Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra, recognized as one of the 
finest symphonic ensembles in the 
world, came into being in 1905 in 
response to the demands of musi- 
cal Cincinnati for a permanent 
orchestra of the first rank which 
would give frequent interpreta- 
tions of the best in the musical 
literature of the world. During 
the years it has had outstanding 
success in Cincinnati and on 
tours throughout the country. 
Teachers will look forward to 
this evening of superb entertain- 
ment. 








Proposed amendments 


to the W. E. A. Constitution 


HE Committee on Constitution of the Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation recommends the adoption of the following amendments to 
the Constitution of the Association: 


1. 


Amend Article II, Section 1, by inserting before the last sen- 
tence the following: “Active memberships shall continue in 
force for the membership year even though a member ceases 
to be actively engaged in educational work.” 


. Amend Article II, Section 2, by striking out the words “two 
dollars” and substituting therefor the words “three dollars.” 


. Amend Article V, Section 1, by adding the following sentence: 
“At least two-thirds of the membership of all such appointed 
committees of the previous year shall be reappointed.” 


. Amend Article VII, Section 1, so that the second sentence will 
read as follows: “Such locals shall be known and designated 
in the records of the association in the following manner: 
(Name of city or county) Local No. _..., Wisconsin Educa 
tion Association.” 


. Amend the constitution by inserting the word “Executive” 
before the word “Secretary” wherever it appears in the con- 
stitution, thus changing the title of the officer to Executive 
Secretary. 


. Amendments 1, 3, 4, and 5 shall become effective upon adop- 
tion. Amendment 2 shall become effective beginning with the 
membership year of 1949-50. 


- Respectfully submitted, 


WEA COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION 
EARL ANDERSON, Richland Center 
J. P. MANN, Appleton, Chairman 
FLOYD SMITH, Wisconsin Rapids 
C. R. WENTLAND, Woodruff 
H. U. Woop, Racine 
E. W. ZENISEK, Neenah 
FREDA ZUEHLKE, Mayville 
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HIS amendment is submitted by the Executive Committee of the 
Wisconsin Department of Classroom Teachers’ temporary organ- 
ization. It is substituted in place of the originally proposed amend- 
ment which was adopted by the temporary organization in Milwaukee 
on May 15, 1948. 


Amend Article II by adding Section 3 as follows: 


The Wisconsin Department of Classroom Teachers shall 
be an autonomous and: self-governing department of the 
Wisconsin Education Association. Membership in the de- 
partment shall be concurrent with Wisconsin Education 
Association membership, provided the member falls within 
the qualifications of the department. 


WISCONSIN DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
Temporary Organization 
ALMA THERESE LINK, President 





W. E. A. EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 





Summary of Action at the 
Meeting of April 2, 1948 


Upon consideration of adver- 
tising and other facts pertaining 
to the size of the Wisconsin Jour- 
nal of Education, the publication 
of the Journal in larger size was 
authorized. 

Heard the Treasurer’s monthly 
report. 

Voted an expression of appre- 
ciation to the WEA Federal Com- 
modities Committee for its effec- 
tive work in securing goods for 
the schools and the businesslike 
manner in which the financial 
transactions of the program were 
carried on, resulting in the full 
return of the $10,000 revolving 
fund, plus interest, to the WEA 
treasury. 


Deferred action upon the re- 
quest to establish a Curriculum 
Section, but granted permission 
to conduct same without the 
talent subsidy. 

Authorized the Council on Ed- 
ucation to plan the legislative 
program. 

Accepted the offer of a booth 
for the WEA at the Centennial 
exhibit at the State Fair. 

The Secretary reported that 
WEA members had contributed 
$8,488.42 to the Overseas Teacher 
Relief Fund. 

Voted to continue the policy of 
not paying rental for rooms used 
for section meetings at the con- 
vention. 

Asked the Secretary to send an 
appropriate letter to the family 
of F. O. Holt, former WEA pres- 
ident, who died on April 1. 

The Secretary reported that 
WEA membership had reached 
an all-time high of 22,122. 

State Director S. R. Slade re- 
ported that Wisconsin member- 
ship in the NEA had increased. 


Meeting of May 7, 1948 


Mr. Schwan of Waukesha ex- 
plained the preliminary meetings 
leading to the temporary organ- 
ization of classroom teachers. 
The proposai is to increase WEA 
dues to $4.00, one dollar to be re- 
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bated to the Classroom Teacher 
group, to the County Superin- 
tendents, High School Principals, 
Elementary Principals, Supervis- 
ing Teacher group, and possible 
others in the future. Membership 
in these organizations would be- 
come automatic upon joining the 
WEA. 

Mr. Mann, Chairman of the 
Constitution Committee, attended 
the meeting to discuss amend- 
ments and secure the attitude of 
members. 

The Executive Committee voted 
to favor an increase in WEA 
dues to $3.00; to include Life 
Membership in the WEA; and, to 
continue active membership for 
the full year even though the 
member entered another vocation. 

Received Treasurer’s Report. 


Meeting of June 24, 1948 


Authorized purchase of a new 
Addressograph Graphotype for 
WEA office. 

Approved sale of bonds to pro- 
vide working cash, same to be de- 
termined by the Investment Com- 
mittee. 

Reports were given on prog- 
ress of the WEA exhibit booth at 
State Fair. 

President Bannerman informed 
the committee of speakers sched- 
uled for the convention and solic- 
ited suggestions regarding other 
possible speakers. 


Received Treasurer’s Report. 


O. H. PLENZKE 
Executive Secretary 


W. E. A. Financial Report 
May, June, July 1948 


Balance May 1__----- $15,091.98 
I nti ation ane 9,676.40 

$24,768.38 
Expenditures ________ $20,413.96 


Balance Aug. 1, 1948 $4,354.42 


Receipts include sale of 
government bond for 
$5,476.54 (par 5000) 


Investments— 
Gov’t Bonds ______-_ $40,000.00 
Other Securities ___ 6,000.00 


$46,000.00 
P. M. VINCENT, Treasurer. 
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Nominations for W. E. A. Offices 


ERSONS desiring to be candidates for any elective offices in the 

Wisconsin Education Association shall file their intention in the 
office of the Secretary on or before 12:00 o’clock noon of the 25th day 
of September. Names may be filed by the candidates themselves, or 
by any organization, group, or person interested in promoting such 
persons’ candidacy. If intention of candidacy is filed by a group or 
person other than the candidate a letter of consent from the candidate 
should accompany the filing papers. Information regarding the candi- 
date shall be approved by the latter and forwarded with the statement 
of intention. The information on candidates will be edited by a special 
committee for publication in the October Journal. A glossy print 


should be included. 


Officers to be elected are: President, first vice-president, second 
vice-president, third vice-president, secretary, treasurer, executive 
committee members from Districts I and VI for three years, and an 
executive committee member from District II for one year. 








W.E. A. 
COMMITTEES ACTIVE 





WIDE variety of subjects 

affecting teachers and edu- 
cation has been receiving the 
serious consideration of associa- 
tion committees. 

The Executive Committee has 
had to dispose of many business 
and policy matters. Members have 
been advised of the work of the 
committee through the summaries 
appearing regularly in the Jour- 
nal. 

The Council on Education has 
been authorized by the Executive 
Committee to plan the legislative 
program. It has given considera- 
tion to other problems and set up 
a sub-committee to study the pros 
and cons of merit-rating. 

The Retirement Committee, in 
conjunction with Edward D. 
Brown, Jr., who is employed as 
actuary, will investigate possibil- 
ities of further improvements in 
the retirement law and also as it 
affects veterans. Recommenda- 
tions of this committee await the 
actuarial studies of Mr. Brown. 

The Public Relations Commit- 
tee is working upon various PR 
phases. A new project, the PR 
Institute under Mr. Crosby’s 
leadership, is described in this 
Journal. 

The International Relations 
Committee is assembling facts on 
the teacher exchange system and 
the plan of adoption of overseas 
schools. It will again conduct a 


section at the next convention. 

The Locals Committee conduct- 
ed spring conferences of locals 
presidents. It has made plans for 
a series of fall meetings. This fall 
it made speakers available for © 
institutes and city meetings. A 
film-strip project depicting asso- 
ciation activity has been com- 
pleted. 

The Welfare Committee is 
working on topics of teacher wel- 
fare, group insurance, and fol- 
lowing up certification of admin- 
istrators. No little concern is felt 
about some dismissals of teachers 
and administrators without 
stated reason. 

Space prohibits a complete, de- 
tailed report on what the commit- 
tees have been doing. 





Retirement Questions 


In order that teachers may have 
authoritative answers to their 
questions about the retirement 
system, Arnold A. Christensen, 
chairman of the Retirement Sec- 
tion for the WEA, has asked that 
all queries be submitted in ad- 
vance. Top ranking authorities 
will participate in the discussions. 
The panel includes Wm. T. Darl- 
ing, chairman of the Public 
School Retirement Board; T. R. 
Wedlake, assistant attorney gen- 
eral; J. H. Murphy, chairman of 
the WEA Retirement Committee; 
Albert Trathen, director of the 
State Annuity and Investment 
Board; and Edward D. Brown Jr., 
consultant. Send your questions 
to either Mr. Trathen, State Cap- 
itol, Madison, or Mr. Darling, 
Hazelhurst, Wis. 
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| WHO’S WHO at Sectional Conventions 


In addition to the general programs planned for 
the teachers the officers have also arranged for 
departmental meetings to meet specific needs. 


HO are the good speakers 


for educational associations ' 


conventions? Can we afford such 
a top-notch lecturer? How will 
his. address fit into the general 
plan of the program and theme of 
the convention? How will the 
teachers like him? All are $64 
questions which always puzzle the 
officers of the sectional educa- 
tional associations who have been 
planning your programs for Octo- 
ber. When everything goes well 
the officers receive congratula- 
tions for a splendid program, but 
if not—oh! well there’ll be an- 
other convention next year. At 
any rate the officers have used 
their best judgment and hope for 
the best. 


CENTRAL WTA—Wausau, Oct. 8 

For the one-day session of the 
Central Wisconsin Teachers As- 
sociation convention at Wausau, 
October 8, the officers have se- 
cured Ernest O. Melby, dean of 
the School of Education, New 
York University, to speak on the 
subject: “Education and World 
Peace’; and Congressman Walter 
H. Judd of Minnesota, a member 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the House of Representatives, 
on the subject: “Basic Conditions 
for Establishing Peace’. 

Mr. Melby has been on the fac- 
ulties of the School of Education 
of the University of Minnesota 





PAUL H. RAIHLE 
Northwestern 
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E. 8S. HJORTLAND 
Western 


and of Northwestern University 
and was named dean at North- 
western in 1934. In 1941 he was 
appointed president of the Mon- 
tana State University and later 
named chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Montana. Dean Melby was 
chairman of the National Com- 
mission for the Defense of De- 
mocracy through Education of 
the NEA from 1937-40 and sec- 
retary of the American Council 
ef Education. Congressman Judd 
served as a medical missionary in 
China for a number of years. His 
nearness to the political develop- 
ments in China served to empha- 
size to him the growing menace 
and imminent danger of Japa- 
nese power in the Orient. Return- 
ing to the United States he de- 
voted his time to a nationwide 
speaking tour to enlighten and 
develop public opinion on the fast 
growing menace of Japanese im- 
perialism in the Pacific. 


He was elected to the 78th, 
79th, and 80th Congresses. He 
can speak with personal knowl- 
edge and unimpeachable author- 
ity of the sinister significance of 
what is now transpiring in East- 
ern Asia. 


According to I. C. Painter, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Associa- 
tion, 16 sectional meetings will be 
held at 10:30 a. m. Nora LeRoux, 
supervising teacher in Wood 





MAXINE VOLLMER 
Northwestern—Western 


County, is general chairman of 
the convention. 


LAKE SUPERIOR—Superior, 
Oct. 7-8 

Teachers of the Superior area 
will have a two-day session, Octo- 
ber 7-8. Five prominent speakers 
have been secured to address the 
general meetings. Shirley Cooper, 
who has been assistant director 
of the Rural Service of the NEA 
and who recently became a mem- 
ber of the staff of the School of 
Education of the University of 
Wisconsin, will speak on “Devel- 
oping Human Relationships 
Through the Educational Pro- 
gram’. Willis A. Sutton, former 
superintendent of schools in 
Atlanta, Ga., and past president 
of the NEA will talk on “The 
Battle for America’. 

Dr. Walter H. Judd, who also 
will appear on the Central WTA 
program, will discuss the subject : 
“Basic Conditions for Establish- 
ing Peace’”’. 

Paul J. Misner, superintendent 
of schools of Glencoe, IIl., and 
former director of the Campus 
Schools at the University of 
Michigan, will discuss the topic: 
“Toward a Profession of Teach- 
ing”. 

Cleo Dawson, a popular woman 
psychologist and author of the 
best seller novel, “She Came to 
the Valley”, will speak on “Live 
and Like It’. She is the product 
of five universities and a former 
teacher. 

Social hours have been planned 
and two night football games 
have been scheduled. Maurice 





ROBERT ST. JOHN 
Northwestern 
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ERNEST O. MELBY 
Central 


Hennessy of Central High School, 
Superior, is president of the As- 
sociation, and Kate Bartley of 
Superior is secretary. 


NORTH WEA—Ashland, 
Oct. 7-8 


Since the North WEA and the 
Lake Superior Education Associ- 
ation meet on the same days some 
of the talent heard at one conven- 
tion appears on the program of 
the other. Robert A. Cory, presi- 
dent of the North WEA, has 
chosen three of the same speak- 
ers who will be heard at Supe- 
rior. Cleo Dawson has selected as 
the title of her address at Ash- 
land: “Fear Takes a Holiday”. 
Shirley Cooper and Paul J. Mis- 
ner are the two other speakers 
scheduled for the two programs. 
In addition to those named, the 
members of the North WEA will 
hear John J. Burke, warden of 
the Wisconsin State Prison at 
Waupun. 


NORTHWESTERN WTA—Eau 
Claire, Oct. 14-15 


The officers of the Northwest- 
ern WTA have planned two days 
of interesting programs for the 
members of the Association at 
Eau Claire, October 14-15. Pres. 
Clark Kuebler of Ripon College is 
the headliner for the opening ses- 
sion. A graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and a teacher at 
Northwestern University for sev- 
eral years, he has become widely 
known as a lecturer on educa- 
tional, political, and international 
questions. Paul H. Raihle, attor- 
ney at Chippewa Falls and the 
author of books on Wisconsin, 
will speak on the subject: “The 
Valley Called Chippewa”. 

Friday afternoon Maxine Voll- 
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CLARK KUEBLER 
Northwestern 


mer and Robert St. John will be 
the concluding speakers. Mrs. 
Vollmer who lectures on ‘Why 
We Talk the Way We Do” pre- 
sents a survey of philology, ety- 
mology, and semantics in a popu- 
lar and scholarly manner. Years 
of language study at Vassar and 
Columbia University and in 
Europe make her lectures author- 
itative. Robert St. John, a top- 
flight reporter and news analyst 
for NBC, will talk on “Peace or 
Chaos’’. 


On Thursday afternoon and 
Friday morning, sectional meet- 
ings and roundtable discussions 
are planned. For the special en- 
tertainment on Thursday eve- 
ning, John Henry Faulk who has 
roamed all over the United States 
and a part of Europe will present 
a humorous program entitled 
“Speaking of People’. 


F. G. McLachlan of Park Falls 
is president, and L. E. Slock of 
Eau Claire is secretary. 


SOUTHWESTERN WEA— 
Platteville, Oct. 1 
Teachers attending the South- 
western WEA at Platteville, Oc- 
tober 1, will hear 
Congressman 
Karl E. Mundt 
present the open- 
ing address. Mr. 
Mundt is a mem- 
ber of the For- 
eign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the 
House of Repre- 
sentatives and 
KARL E. MUNDT has played an 
important part in 
the recent investigations by the 
Un-American Activities Commit- 





WALTER H. JUDD 
Central—Lake Superior 





_ JOHN HENRY FAULK 
Northwestern—Western 


tee. Willis A. Sutton who is also 
scheduled for the Lake Superior 
meeting will talk on the “Battle 
for America’’. 

Clarence Thorson of Blanch- 
ardville is president of the Asso- 
ciation, and A. J. Kriewald of 
Platteville is secretary-treasurer. 


WESTERN WEA—La Crosse, 
Oct. 14-15 
The Western WEA begins its 


‘program Thursday afternoon at 


La Crosse. The first major ad- 
dress will be given by Rev. E. S. 
Hjortland, senior pastor of the 
Central Lutheran Cathedral 
Church, Minneapolis. A graduate 
of St. Olaf College and Luther 
Theological Seminary, he served 
as Post Chaplain with the rank 
of Major during. World War II. 
He has traveled extensively in 
America and Europe. 


For the closing number Thurs- 
day afternoon, Maxine Vollmer, 
who also appears on the Friday 
program of the Northwestern 
WTA at Eau Claire, will present 
“Why We Talk the Way We Do”. 
The speaker for the Friday morn- 
ing session will be announced 
later. 


For the closing number the 
members will hear John Henry 
Faulk who appears on the Thurs- 
day evening entertainment pro- 
gram for the Northwestern WTA. 
Friday morning following the 
main address and in the after- 
noon the usual sectional and 
roundtable discussion will be con- 
ducted. 


Nina Dano of Tomah is pres- 
ident of the Association, and D. E. 
Field of Logan High School, La 
Crosse, is secretary. 
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Classroom Teachers Seek Dept. 


ITH the assistance of the 

NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, a movement has 
been under way since March to 
organize a Classroom Teachers 
Department within the WEA. 
The inauguration of such a de- 
partment promises to be a prom- 
inent issue in the Representative 
Assembly in November. Keynote 
for the movement has been a 
statement included in the first 
announcement sent to 180 locals: 
“There is much to be done in the 
field of education that can best be 
done by teachers themselves or 
in conjunction with administra- 
tors.” Wisconsin is one of eleven 
states which does not have a de- 
partment of classroom teachers 
affiliated with the NEA. 

Nucleus of the movement here 
was a group of 14 interested Wis- 
consin teachers who met at Mad- 
ison, March 20, to explore the 
need for, the prospective goals of, 
and the procedure for organizing 
a state department. This meeting 
was financed by the NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers. 
Clyde Cochran, Washington, D. 
C., the NEA Department’s Vice- 
president, and Ruth Ann White, 
Rockford, Illinois, Northcentral 
Regional Director, attended the 
meeting as counselors. Edmond 
Schwan and Robert Wheeler, 
Waukesha, and Florence Scher- 
barth, Whitefish Bay, past presi- 
dent of the WEA, constituted the 
“invitations committee” that 
called the exploratory meeting to 
Madison. 


Purposes of Department 
Two succeeding meetings, each 
attended by more than 40 repre- 
sentatives of Wisconsin locals, 
have done organizational spade 
work, culminating in the approval 
of a constitution which the group 
instructed its temporary officers 
to bring before the Representa- 
tive Assembly this November. 
Article II of this constitution out- 
lines the purposes of the proposed 
department: 
1. To develop intelligent and in- 
formed classroom teacher leader- 


ship and to encourage active and 
enthusiastic classroom teacher 
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participation in the formation of 
local, state, and national educa- 
tional policies. 

2. To foster, through effective coop- 
arative planning, the mutual re- 
spect among all _ educational 
groups that is essential to a uni- 
fied profession, and to enlist the 
support of all classroom teachers 
on behalf of WEA and NEA pro- 
grams. 

8. To provide the highest possible 
quality of educational services to 
the child and to the community by 
striving for ever-improved quali- 
fications for entrance in the teach- 
ing profession; and to work with 
equal diligence for those social 
and economic conditions for edu- 
cation necessary to attract the 
finest type of teacher. 

4. To urge upon every classroom 
teacher the strict observance of a 
professional code of ethical prac- 
tices, and to imbue each member 
of the profession with a desire for 
continuous growth and practice. 

5. To cooperate in a program of in- 
terpretation to the public of the 
objectives, policies, and problems 
of the schools, and to keep the 
community ever-mindful of the 
vital function of the schools in the 
progressive development of our 
democratic society. 


Associations Represented 

The organizing group’s second 
“preparatory” meeting held in 
Milwaukee on April 17, attracted 
45 representatives from all cor- 
ners of the state. Teachers at- 
tended who represented educa- 
tion associations in Marathon 


County, Shorewood, Two Rivers, 
Neenah, Nekoosa, Menasha, Ke- 
nosha, Milwaukee, Oshkosh, 
Janesville, Burlington, Racine, 
Oneida County, Beaver Dam, 
Juneau County, Appleton, Mani- 
towoc, Ashland, Milwaukee 
County, Fond du Lac, Wauwa- 
tosa, Wausau, Antigo, Whitefish 
Bay, Waukesha, Greendale, Cud- 
ahy, and West Milwaukee. Notes 
of encouragement were received 
from teacher associations in Ber- 
lin, Waukesha County, Menom- 
onie, Park Falls, Tomahawk, Su- 
perior, and Tomah. Again at this 
meeting, Clyde Cochran came 
from Washington to serve as 


‘NEA consultant. 


Presided over by Schwan who, 
with Alma Therese Link, Osh- 
kosh, Wheeler, and Marie Daniel- 
son, Racine, had been elected 
president, vice-president, finan- 
cial secretary, and recording sec- 
retary respectively, the partici- 
pants appointed themselves “a 
committee of the whole” to con- 
tinue arrangements for organiz- 
ing the department. Prominent 
among the deliberations of this 
second meeting was the observa- 
tion that Wisconsin teachers need 
leadership, information, and lia- 
ison with other groups in the 
profession. 


Forty-two teachers represent- 
ing 25 Wisconsin locals partici- 
pated in the last meeting of the 
“committee of the whole” in Mil- 
waukee, May 15. Main considera- 
tion was given to the amending 
and final approval of the pro- 





WEA Delegates to Choose NEA Delegates 


The next Representative Assembly will ‘elect WEA delegates 
to the NEA Convention. Last November the WEA business session 
voted that each of the six executive committee districts choose an 
equal number of NEA delegates. Since there is an annual variation 
in the number of delegates an equal distribution is improbable. 
The number of delegates rise and fall with NEA memberships. 

To avoid this difficulty the Executive Committee voted that 
each of the six districts elect two NEA delegates, the remainder 
to be selected as the Committee may direct. 

During the November meeting of the Representative Assembly 
the delegates will meet by districts and each group will elect two 


persons to represent the WEA. 
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posed constitution prepared by a 
committee headed by John Stev- 
enson of Manitowoc. Officers were 
instructed to bring the entire pro- 
posal to the floor of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly in November. 
The organizing group has financed 
its initial activities from “token 
contributions” which have been 
made by 30 locals at the rate of 
five cents per member. 


Conference With WEA Officers 
The group’s Constitution Com- 
mittee has conferred with the 
WEA Constitution Committee re- 
garding procedure necessary for 
bringing its proposal before the 
WEA membership. Creation of 
thé department will require 
amending the WEA constitution. 
Schwan and Wheeler, at the 
eo ae a a a 2 
Happiness has this advantage over 
great wealth— people don’t try to 


borrow it. 
* * * * * * * * * 


group’s request, have met with 
the WEA Executive Committee 
to explain the movement. 


In June, the transfer of Schwan 
into administrative work at Wil- 
liams Bay resulted in shifting the 
group’s presidency to Alma 
Therese Link. Miss Link is con- 
tinuing with arrangements for 
organizing the department aided 
by an executive committee. 

A Milwaukee newspaper article 
of April 25 suggested that the 
creation of the department was 
“designed to combat alleged ‘dom- 
ination’ of the association by 
school administrators.” Propo- 
nents of the movement have re- 
peatedly denied any “rebel” in- 
tentions, pointing to the NEA’s 
active assistance in the proposed 
Wisconsin project. That school 
administrators favor such organ- 
ization is indicated in a resolution 
adopted unanimously by the 
American Association of School 
Administrators at the Atlantic 
City convention, February 26, 
1948: 

“We recommend the further devel- 
opment of strong professional organ- 
izations of teachers—local, state, and 
national. We believe that such organ- 
izations, through cooperative plan- 
ning, make a real contribution to the 
general good of public education, and 
we advocate a continuing policy of 
interaction between school adminis- 
trators and others of the educational 
profession.” 
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Public Relations 
Workshop Successful 





T THE instigation of the 
WEA Public Relations Com- 
mittee the state teachers colleges 
in Stevens Point and Milwaukee 
sponsored two Public Relations 
Workshops in June. The five-day 
workshops were conducted by 
Otis A. Crosby of Detroit, a na- 
tionally recognized specialist in 
school public relations. Sessions 
were held in the mornings and 
afternoons. Attendance was good 
and included presidents of local 
associations, principals, superin- 
tendents, and teacher training 
personnel. Reactions were enthu- 
siastic as Mr. Crosby opened 
fields of hitherto unrecognized 
opportunities to create public 
awareness of the value of good 
schools and the necessity for 
their support. Projects discussed 
were practical, earthy, and to the 
point. Participation by attend- 
ants was stimulating and earnest 


because theory and abstractions 
received scant attention. 

All persons who attended this 
new kind of workshop are pre- 
pared to vitalize public relations 
for their respective schools. It is 
not known that any state associa- 
tion or institution has conducted 
a similar activity. Having at- 
tended one of the Workshops 
your editor is pleased to testify 
to the fundamental soundness of 
its program and the wholehearted 
manner in which the week’s work 
under Mr. Crosby’s direction was 
received. 

Credit is due the state teachers 
colleges of Stevens Point and Mil- 
waukee for assuming the respon- 
sibilities and arrangements. 





Resolutions Com. Meets 











If WEA members wish to present 
resolutions the committee shall be glad 
to consider them. They may be sent to 
Supt. R. E. Balliette, Platteville, chair- 
man of the Committee or to the WEA 
office before September 25. All resolu- 
tions recommended by the committee 
will appear in the October Journal. 








CLIP CORNER 
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NE nice thing about returning to 
the class room—we’re safe from 
summer vacation hazards such as mos- 
quitoes, sunburn, and poison ivy. 
*x* * * 

During the past summer one saw 
bathing beauties everywhere—except 
in the water. 

* * * 

$64.00 Question: Are bathing suits 
too small or do the gals just try to 
crowd too much into them? 

* * * 

We admit teaching is a strenuous 
task. No other occupation requires two 
months rest and recuperation each 
year. 

* * * 

Teachers who bitterly and persist- 
ently complain about how hard they 
work ought to have used their vacation 
to observe that other wage earners 
don’t lie in a bed-of-roses either. 

* * * 

The unwelcome parent is one who 
knocks at the door and keeps right on 
knocking after he or she gets inside. 

* * * 


The really good teacher can’t find 
any really good reasons for NOT join- 
ing local, state, and national associa- 
tions. 


Utopia: When we become as alert to 
new accumulations of poise as we are 
to avoirdupois. 

*x* * * 


Now we wish we’d saved more money 
during the depression to carry us 
through this alleged era of prosperity. 

x * * 

Some of our complaining colleagues 
carry three kinds of troubles—all they 
have now; all they have had; and all 
they expect in the future. 

* * * 

Erudite Nonsense: Once the building 
used to house the family car was 
known as a garage. Now in polite 
circles the same building is referred to 
as a “car-port.” 

*x* * * 

Pedigese: Some recent periodicals 
now refer to the superintendent of 
schools as a “Social Engineer.” 

* * * 

Whether school bells ring or toll on 
opening day depends largely upon the 
professional attitude of the teacher. 

* * * 


In the school year that lies just 
ahead of us the development of char- 
acter and self control remain major 
objectives of education. = 
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Professional Reading 
Selected by the Reading Circle Board 
from the State Reading Circle List 





Music Education Source Book. 
Music Educators National Con- 
ference, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. 1947. 256 pp. $3.50. 


If your work or interests in- 
volve any phase of music educa- 
tion, this book is a “must” in 
your professional library. Repre- 
senting the composite thinking 
and efforts of nearly 200 music 
educators over a four year period, 
this fine contribution touches on 
nearly all major music problems 
and includes all educational levels. 
The contents are both philosoph- 
ical and practical with an abund- 
ance of concrete teaching aids. 

While the organization and 
sequence are excellent, the forty 
chapters are presented for refer- 
ence rather than continuous read- 
ing. The four sections are: Music 
Education Curriculum, Music 
Classes and Activities, General 
Techniques, and Administration 
and Related Areas. 


Also there are five brief but 


pertinent introductory chapters, : 
a valuable appendix, a fine index, 


and rich bibliographies. Rural 
elementary teachers should find 
this book especially helpful.—G. 


LLOYD SCHULTZ, State Supervisor. 


of Music Education. 


My Life As A Teacher, by John 
Erskine. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1948. 249 pp. $3.00. 


Dr. Erskine’s book is a veri- 
table gem which teachers and 
others will find a pleasurable and 
profitable experience to read and 
re-read. In one of the finest and 
most inspiring books I have ever 
read, the author tells of the chal- 
lenge of his life as a teacher from 
humble beginnings to his work at 
Amherst and Columbia, and as an 
administrator of the A. E. F. 
University at Beaune. Because of 
his passion for teaching, he re- 
fused honors and positions of 
note that would have made him 
more the administrator less the 
teacher. 

Reading of the book will be an 
unmistakable incentive for teach- 
ers everywhere to rededicate 
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themselves wholeheartedly to a 
better, finer, and more abundant 
service in a noble profession. 
Delightfully written. A human 
book about a vivid personality, 
professor of universal literature, 
skilled musician, and writer of 
highly successful fiction.— 
ARTHUR DIETZ, County Supt. 


Cleveland Convention— 
(Continued from page 7) 
Wisconsin Delegates 

Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion: F. M. Robey, Clayton; C. P. 
Borge, Hayward; Marion Gor- 
man, So. Milwaukee; Marge 
Packer, Antigo; Anne Marshall, 
Stout Institute, Menomonie; J. C. 
Chapel, Kenosha, vice-chairman, 
NEA _ Resolutions Committee; 
Irene Eldridge, Milwaukee; Al 
Moldenhauer, Mosinee; R. C. 
Wright, Portage; President G. 
W. Bannerman, Wausau; Walter 
Engelke, Madison; Mary Scott, 
Two Rivers; Alma Therese Link, 
Oshkosh; Secretary O. H. Plen- 
zke, Madison; S. R. Slade, Wau- 
sau, NEA Director; Esther M. 
Czerwonky, Milwaukee; Verna 
Aldridge, Marathon Co., Wausau; 
and Russel P. Bauer, Edgerton. 

Delegates from other associa- 
tions were: May Wagner, She- 
boygan; Elizabeth Kelly, Colum- 
bia Co., Portage; Lucy Smith and 
Marie Danielson, Racine; Leone 
Fenzl and Berns Cook, Oshkosh; 
Myron Johansen, Polk Co., Mill- 
town; Elsie Kopplin, Pres. N. E. 
W. E. A., Appleton; Daisy W. 
Chapin and Edna E. Mumm, Be- 
loit; Kathren Jacubinas, Supe- 
rior; Marcella Schneider, Ellen 
Case, Eunice Fischbach, Florence 
Hendley, Kathryn Bennett, Fran- 
ces Jelinek, Ethel Molnar, Mil- 
waukee Teachers Assn.; Edythe 
Sanderman, Wisconsin Supervis- 
ing Teachers Assn., Richland 
Center; Catherine Behrens, Ke- 
nosha; H. C. Wilkerson, STC, 
Platteville; Alice Matson, Eau 
Claire; Mary C. Henry and Gerda 
Wittman, Milwaukee Secondary 
Education Assn.; Hazel Grady, 
E. A. Roeske, and E. H. Boett- 
cher, Central Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Assn., Wausau. 

Flora Jane MacDonald, presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin League of 
Classroom Teachers, also at- 
tended. 


WEA Has Display 
At The Centennial 


HE Committee on Education 

of the State Centennial Com- 
mittee invited the WEA as the 
leading professional organization 
in education to have a display in 
the educational exhibit of the 
Centennial Exposition at Milwau- 
kee, August 7-29. The exhibit in- 
cluded decorated booths spon- 
sored by public and denomina- 
tional educational institutions 
and agencies. The committee in 
charge of the planning coordi- 
nated all the exhibits to carry out 
the centennial theme of a century 
of progress. 


To depict the work of the 
teacher and the appearance of a 
typical classroom of a century 
ago, Sam Baccaro of Kenosha, a 
June graduate of the Art School 
at the University of Wisconsin, 
was secured to draw a sketch of 
a schoolroom of 1848. An enlarge- 
ment of the drawing occupied an 
important place in the WEA 
booth. To further impress the vis- 
itor of the progress of a century, 
a replica of a pioneer log school 
house showing the interior with 
all the characters and equipment 
in miniature was on display. It 
was produced by the Milwaukee 
Public Schools. 


Several enlarged photographs 
portraying the modern teacher in 
the role of an educational leader 
and at the same time showing the 
wide range of educational offer- 
ings completed the display. Two 
brief and appropriate statements 
told of the professional leader- 
ship of WEA since 1853. 


Bad Pedagogy 


To force a child to read before he 
has had the essential experiences that 
engender a readiness for reading is not 
only bad pedagogy—it is basically in- 
human and undemocratic. To assume 
that all children are prepared at any 
given time to learn equally well the 
same thing is to ignore the funda- 
mental facts of individual growth. 
There can no longer .be any justifica- 
tion for a curriculum program that 
assumes in advance just what each 
child shall learn and how he shall learn 
it. Research clearly indicates that each 
child has a unique pattern of growth. 
PAUL J. MISNER, Superintendent of 
Schools, Glencoe, Illinois. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTIRUCTION 
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HICH educational services 

are performed by the Wis- 
consin State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction? Do you know and 
use them? In order to be most 
helpful to school people of Wis- 
consin, the department is giving 
below a brief description of its 
services. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Certification—By legal provi- 
sion, the State Department of 
Public Instruction certifies all 
teachers who teach in the public 
schools of Wisconsin. 

Records—The required reports 
from the public schools are util- 
ized to get information in such 
fields as curriculum, school per- 
sonnel, and apportionment of 
school moneys. 

School Buildings — Consultant 
services combining the fields of 
education and engineering are 
available. The department, upon 
request, designs such buildings as 
small schools, shops, and bus 
garages. All school plans sub- 
mitted to the Industrial Commis- 
sion for official approval are 
checked by the department. It 
also makes school building sur- 
veys for’ long range programs. 

School Lunch—The state de- 
partment through a federal 
grant-in-aid assists schools to 
provide hot lunches for the school 
children. It makes direct financial 
reimbursement to schools for 
lunches and provides certain food 
commodities. 

Surplus Commodities — The 
state department assists the 
schools to obtain surplus proper- 
ties from federal agencies. The 
program includes both donation 
and purchase procedures. 

Publications—The department 
regularly publishes such printed 
matter as Biennial Reports, Li- 
brary Catalogues, School Direc- 
tories, School Laws, special de- 
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How The Department Serves You 


partmental bulletins, and curric- 
ulum bulletins. In addition, cur- 
rent information, opinions, and 
directives are periodically circu- 
lated to the department clientele. 


LEGAL 


School Aids—The state depart- 
ment has the responsibility of 
bringing to the legislature infor- 
mation concerning the relation- 
ship of state aids to the efficient 
and equitable functioning of pub- 
lic education. The state superin- 
tendent must apportion to the 
school districts the aids made 
available by the legislature. 


Transportation — The state 
superintendent approves high 
school transportation routes, pro- 
vides transportation contract 
forms, makes investigations to 
establish the character and suffi- 
ciency of vehicles and operators 
in case of complaint, is required 
to fix the amount of compensation 
in controversial parent-transpor- 
tation cases, and apportions the 
state transportation aids to the 
school districts. 


Reorganization—The state de- 
partment secured the inaugura- 
tion of school district reorganiza- 
tion program in 1939, and as- 
sisted in securing the enactment 
of legislation by the 1947 Legis- 
lature which created the County 
School Committees and empow- 
ered them to reorganize school 
districts. The state superintend- 
ent advises and consults with the 
county school committees and 
may suggest reorganization or- 
ders to such committees. 


SUPERVISION 


Supervision of Schools — The 
department is charged with as- 


sisting in maintaining standards 


and laying out programs of im- 
provement in schools. To do this 
job, high school, elementary, and 
special supervisors visit the 


schools periodically. 
Library—tThe library division 
prepares lists of books and peri- 
odicals for school libraries, super- 
vises school libraries, and checks 
orders from the School Library 
Fund. For professional and gen- 
eral reading on all reading levels, 
the Reading Circle Annual is 
made available to the schools. 
Conservation and Cooperatives 
—The department assists in these 
legally required fields by helping 
training institutions in the prep- 
aration of teachers, by providing 
instructional materials for use in 
classrooms, and by working with 
administrators and teachers. 
Teacher Training—Teacher 
training, supervision, and certifi- 
cation of teachers are very closely 
related. The department has a 
legal responsibility for all three 
functions. It has direct oversight 
of rural normal schools and 
works with teachers colleges, the 
university, and private colleges 
in improving the training of 
teachers. 
Curriculum—Curriculum work 
in Wisconsin is organized on a 
cooperative basis to include the 
State Department of Public In- 
struction, Wisconsin Education 
Association, University of Wis- 
consin, State Teachers Colleges, 
Rural Normal Schools, and espe- 
cially the local public schools on 
county and-city levels. In this 
program, the state department 
provides a curriculum coordi- 
nator, the part-time services of a 
publications supervisor, part of 
its budget for curriculum publi- 
cations, and consultant services 
in the schools. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Physically Handicapped—Wis- 
consin has a strong rehabilita- 
tion-education program to aid 
physically handicapped children 


(Turn to page 38) 
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HOME and SCHOOL 





WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS IN ACTION 





Wisconsin Congress of Parents 


and Teachers Welcomes You! 


E SALUTE the teachers of 

Wisconsin as you begin a 
new year among us! May we re- 
mind you that we parents are 
specially interested in you be- 
cause you work with our choicest 
possessions. We recognize that 
even “choicest possessions” can 
sometimes be problems when as- 
sembled in classrooms day after 
day. Therefore, we would like you 
to know also that we are aware 
of your problems at school. 

We are constructively inter- 
ested in being of service in con- 
nection with the education of our 
children. We recognize the differ- 
ence between cooperation and in- 
terference. Our lot is cast defi- 
nitely on the “cooperation” side. 
We want you to know this as you 
start the year’s work. 

We are interested in you and 
in your service to our community 
—we are organized and ready to 
help you. Wearea friendly group. 
We appreciate your fine efforts 
of the past and what you are now 
doing for our children. 

The general objects of the Na- 
tional and State Congresses of 
Parents and Teachers are listed 
for your convenience: 

To promote the welfare of children 
and youth in home, school, church 
and community. 

To raise the standards of home life. 

To secure adequate laws for the care 
and protection of children and 
youth. 

To bring into closer relation the 
home and the school that parents 
and teachers may cooperate intelli- 
gently in the training of the child. 

To develop between educators and 
the general public such united 
efforts as will secure for every 
child the highest advantages in 
physical, mental, social, and spir- 
itual education. 


The Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers has this 
year chosen FORWARD as its 
motto. We wish to move ahead in 
many favorable directions in re- 
lation to these objects. 

We Congress PTA members 
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number about 60,000 in the 550 
local units of Wisconsin. We now 
have six PTA workers where 
there were only five last year be- 
cause of our 22% growth in 
membership. 

We are a volunteer group of 
workers with only the necessary 
secretarial staff on a payroll. No 
officers, state board members or 
local unit members receive any 
pay whatever. 

Wisconsin is divided into ten 
districts, each having a district 
president. This makes possible an 
easy contact between the local 
organization and a member of the 
State Board of Managers. Fall 
conferences will be held in the 
various districts as listed below. 
We invite you to attend the one 
nearest you. 


Marinette__.Wednesday, September 29 


pF RL a See es Saturday, October 9 
Eau Claire_______ Tuesday, October 12 
Rhinelander_____ Thursday, October 14 
NUperior 256 Friday, October 15 
Wild Rose..—..2 Monday, October 18 
Milwaukee ____ ___ Tuesday, October 19 


West Bend____Wednesday, October 20 
Lake Geneva____Saturday, October 28 
<1 CX ee SET a 8 eae ee 


If you are without a parent- 
teacher organization in your 
school come anyway. You are 
most welcome. We urge you to 
become acquainted with us. 


* 





Why Not Use Your Parent- 
Teacher Association ? 


HE Wisconsin Congress of 

Parents and Teachers enters 
its 39th year conscious of a real 
need for its service, and with a 
strong determination to promote 
child welfare effectively. 

We invite Wisconsin’s busy 
teachers to enlist our help. Many 
teachers are unaware of the 
potentiality of a local parent- 
teacher organization in this re- 
spect. How can the _ parent- 
teacher group help? Here are 
some suggestions made by our 





state chairmen in various fields: 

1. Parents and teachers can discuss 
frankly the causes of, and reme- 
dies for school disciplinary prob- 
lems as they relate to the home. 
They can unite forces on an all- 
year project to create a home 
environment which merits and 
teaches respect for parental 
authority. This will result in a 
natural improvement of respect 
for the teacher’s authority in the 
school. 

2. Parents and teachers jointly can 
make a study of community youth 
centers or canteens. Good prac- 
tices will be retained, others 
should be eliminated. In commu- 
nities without youth centers, 
fathers, mothers, teachers, and 
youth, working together, may cre- 
ate and begin conducting the “per- 
fect” recreational center this year. 

3. Teachers and parents, with com- 
petent professional guidance from 
our state chairman, can initiate 
and promote a sensible, far-reach- 
ing tohel program of social 
hygiene. This can be achieved 
through playlets, books, films, 
speakers, readings or by an ex- 
tensive study course conducted 
regularly throughout the year. 
Parenthood of today and of to- 
morrow will profit greatly by such 
study. 

4. Teachers and parents can organ- 
ize to promote the educational in- 
terests of the district. The school 
program must be interpreted to 
the whole community since its 
support is needed. This is where 
your Congress Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation, a key community group, 
can help. A great many people 
lack awareness of the critical im- 

* portance of schools as a matter 
of social welfare. The parent- 
teacher organization can be de- 
pended upon to assist teachers, 
principals, and _ superintendents 
with this vital problem. 

5. Parents and teachers can work 
together advantageously to de- 
velop in children a greater appre- 
ciation of other peoples and of 
their contributions to our culture. 
We know this can be done best by 
correct practices in living both in 
home and school. Therefore, as ‘re- 
sponsible citizens we have a joint 
duty to set proper examples for 
children. The teacher’s task with 
youth can be lightened greatly if 
the parents understand and prac- 

‘ tice tolerance and world under- 
standing in the home. 


Parents in Wisconsin’s Con- 
gress parent-teacher associations 
are organized for service to chil- 
dren. Why not use them? 


+ September 1948 
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The Journal Appears In New Dress 


NEW STYLE Journal greets you. The change 

was not made as a Centennial gesture, but 
was induced by editorial and financial considera- 
tions. We have known it was coming for some time 
and, frankly, accepted the inevitable large-page 
three-column job with restrained enthusiasm. 
Readers had said they liked the former size and 
style. 

For several years the Wisconsin Journal of Edu- 
cation has been one of few state association period- 
icals of smaller size. Other states had gradually 
adopted the larger page and with increasing stand- 
ardization of advertising the small-size magazines 
would lose advertising revenue. The Executive 
Committee concurred in the change. 

The new Journal. has the same amount of page 


space, but fewer pages. A shift from a two-column 
to a three-column page involves a complete re- 
arrangement of make-up. Departments, features, 
and general composition must be reorganized. 
Then there are necessary mechanical changes such 
as type, picas, headings, spacing, pictures, and 
advertising units. In these problems the editors had 
expert assistance from Rural Editorial Service. 

When a magazine adopts a new format it does 
so in hopeful, apprehensive anticipation of how it 
will be received. After all, the reader is the judge. 
Whatever the reactions, your suggestions will be 
appreciated. The Journal will continue to be a 
medium wherein WEA members may report news, 
techniques, and express their views. 


State Support Is Fundamental 


CHOOL people, municipal boards, and citizens 

generally are eagerly awaiting the report of the 
State Commission. No specific recommendations 
have as yet issued from that body but it is a cer- 
tainty that it will propose a state school support 
plan. Word is that the Commission has alternative 
state aid plans in mind and will lay them before 
the state conference of ‘administrators in Septem- 
ber for scrutiny and a test of acceptability. 

Put it down that state school aid will receive 
more than casual attention in the legislature. It 
was the most controversial issue in the 1947 ses- 
sion and circumstances beyond the control of edu- 
cators and school boards will put it up front in 
1949. Powerful interests fought with all they had 
last year and succeeded in side-tracking substantial 
aids in favor of a substitute. The campaign of pro- 
fessional tax fighters is already in evidence, pre- 
paratory to attacks on school aids in the next ses- 


sion. Wide publicity has been given to the fact that 
$2,000,000 of the current state aid appropriation is 
left over after payment of aids.-It is alleged this 
proves that the legislature provided more money 
than was necessary. The truth is that the schools 
and property taxpayers would have welcomed the 
additional state revenue. It has been badly needed 
for decades and Wisconsin still ranks low in state 
support. 

The reason the large sum stays in the state gen- 
eral fund is that the formula which governs the 
distribution of state aids allocated less money than 
was available. The apparently inflexible formula 
prevailed over educational needs. An unrestrained 
and continuous campaign against increases in state 
support of schools has begun. Advocates of a sound 
tax base for education will be able to detect its 
various forms and phases. 


Census Bureau Wants Teacher Enumerators 


INDFUL of the competence with which the 
nation’s teachers met many calls for public 
service during the War, the Bureau of the Census 
hopes that the teachers will serve as census enu- 
merators in 1950. An accurate record of population 
and agriculture is basic to the policies of business, 
agriculture, and government. Also, each state’s 
representation in Congress is determined by its 
population. 
Previous census operations have suffered by a 
lack of trained enumerators. The work requires 


WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


ability to follow instructions and use maps. Other 
problems in recruiting staffs were encountered. 
The Bureau hopes, therefore, that a plan can be 
evolved whereby 600,000 teachers could do it in a 
week of free time between April 1 and April 15, 
1950. Teachers would, of course, be paid the usual 
rates. Conflicts with school calendars are inevitable 
but there have been preliminary conferences to- 
ward the solution of difficulties. The plan has been 
placed before state and local school authorities to 
determine the feasibility of teacher participation. 
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State FM Network Aids Schools 


Better Radio Reception Available to Larger Areas; 
School of the Air Programs on State Stations 


FM THAT magic symbol in 
™radio which is synony- 
mous with static-free, clear-as-a- 
bell, high-fidelity reception is at 
your service! 

Wisconsin, through its State 
Radio Council, is building its own 
network of non-commercial, edu- 
cational FM (frequency modula- 
tion) broadcasting stations. By 
means of this network the Wis- 
consin School of the Air will be 
available to all classrooms within 
the state. Schools beyond the 
reaches of the AM stations and 
schools plagued by interference 
will be able to enjoy good recep- 
tion. 


The 1945 Wisconsin Legisla- 
ture created the State Radio 
Council and directed it “to plan, 
construct, and develop a state sys- 
tem of radio broadcasting for the 
presentation of educational, in- 
formational, and public service 
programs.” The network plan is 
shown on the map. 


Funds for the first two stations 
were appropriated by the 1945 
Legislature. The 1947 Legislature 
provided funds for two more. The 
first two are on the air, and the 
next two are being built. 


The remaining units can be 
added when succeeding legisla- 
tures make funds available. Actu- 
ally the cost of each transmitter 
is relatively low—about the same 
as the cost of a single mile of 
modern highway. Operation costs, 
too, are low because the program 
cost is approximately the same 
regardless of how many stations 
are added to the network. 


Under the State Radio Council 
plan the FM network offers a full- 
time program service. It is an ex- 
tension device by which the bene- 
fits of the state’s service agencies 
are taken directly to the people. 
In addition to the school broad- 
casts there are many other fea- 
tures. 








Suggestions Are Made 
For Getting the Best 
Classroom Reception 


Teachers can do numerous 
things to assure themselves and 
their classes of listening satisfac- 
tion. These suggestions are of- 
fered: 

Have the school radio receiver 
checked over by a service man at 
the beginning of each semester. 
Sets wear out so gradually that a 
loss in performance may not be 
recognized. 

Install a good aerial. It will 
strengthen weak signals and so 
give better volume and clarity to 
the programs. (Write to WHA 
for a free antenna booklet.) 

If your receiver is inadequate 
for the job it is expected to do, 
take steps to get a new one. 

Place the receiver in the class- 
room so children can listen com- 
fortably. The speaker should be 
at head height or above, at the 
front of the room. Try it out in 
various positions. 

Get an FM receiver if within 
the service range of an FM sta- 





tion. FM reception is better. 
High-lines, fans, transformers, 
motors, and other electrical de- 
vices don’t affect FM. 

Learn to tune your receiver 
properly. Get the volume at the 
right level. Adjust the tone con- 
trol for the most intelligible re- 
production. 

In selecting a new school re- 
ceiver remember these factors: 

1. Selectivity—will the set sep- 
arate the desired station 
from the others? 

2. Sensitivity—will it tune in 
the desired program with 
sufficient volume? 

3. Tone quality—good sound 
reproduction requires the 
use of a good amplifier and 
loud speaker. A_ too-small 
speaker is unsatisfactory. 

4. Cost—get the most for your 
money, but remember that 
the difference in price be- 
tween a suitable set and an 
inadequate one is very little 
when spread over a period 
of years. 


For information about a new 
AM-FM receiver especially de- 
signed for classrooms and widely 
adopted throughout the country, 
write to the School of the Air Di- 
rector, H. B. McCarty. 





State Radio Council FM Network 
To Serve All of Wisconsin People 





Stations are Located to 
Give the Best Service 
Possible to all Areas of 
the State of Wisconsin 


WHA-F\M, 88.7 mc, on the air 
WHAD, 90.7 me, on the air 
Calumet County, fall of 1948 
Rib Mountain, winter 1948 
] 
Future stations required to 
complete the network. 
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Wisconsin School of the Air 
Begins 18th Year, Sept. 20 


ONDAY, September 20, is a 

date for elementary school 
teachers of Wisconsin to circle. 
On that day the 1948-49 Wiscon- 
sin School of the Air will begin 
its eighteenth year of broadcast- 
ing. Each week ten courses are 
broadcast, two each school day, 
at 9:30 a.m. and 1:30 p.m. 
Planned and originated by WHA, 
University of Wisconsin, the 
series are carried also by the 
other state stations—WLBL, De- 
«partment of Agriculture station 
at Stevens Point, and the State 
Radio Council FM stations: 
WHA-FM, Madison; WHAD, 
Delafield; and the two, whose 
call letters are yet to be as- 
signed, near Chilton and on Rib 
Mountain. 

The courses range in subject 
matter from a new social science 
series this year, ‘Democracy in 
Action,” to “Rhythm and Games” 
and “Journeys in Music Land,” 
veterans of seventeen years. 

Complete teacher manuals have 
been prepared for each course. 
They contain preparation and fol- 





Courses Range from New Social Science Series 
ToTwo Courses with 17Years Experience on the Radio 


low-up suggestions for the broad- 
casts as well as other utilization 
information to point the way to- 
ward the maximum benefit from 
the listening experience. 


The teachers’ manuals may be 
ordered and classes enrolled Sep- 
tember 1 through the Wisconsin 
School of the Air, Radio Hall, 
Madison 6. An enrollment and or- 
der form is provided. 


SCHEDULE 
Monday Grades 
AFIELD WITH RANGER Mac 9:30 5-8 
DEMOCRACY IN ACTION __ 1:30 5-8 
Tuesday 
Lers Pine OUT ....... 9:30 2-4 
iaee DRAW ..-.-...- 1:30 48 
Wednesday 
EXPLORING SCIENCE __-_~ 9:30 5-8 
JOURNEYS IN Music LAND 1:30 4-8 
Thursday 
Music ENJOYMEMT __--~ 9:30 1-4 
NEWS OF THE WEEK ____ 1:30 5-8 
Friday 
RHYTHM AND GAMES __-_ 9:30 Kgn.-3 
Book TRANS —......... 1:30 3-8 





Acme Photo 


Ranger Mac gets together with some of his entranced Trailhitters. 





Ranger Mac Starts 
16th Year of Nature, 
Conservation Trails 


We’re up and away and hitting 
the trail again as Ranger Mac be- 
gins his sixteenth year of broad- 
casts, opening doors to the de- 
lights and mysteries of nature 
and to the important study of con- 
servation for grades 5-8. 


Wakelin McNeel, “Ranger 
Mac,” is State 4-H Club leader 
and Chief of the Junior Forest 
Rangers. 


Each Monday at 9:30 this in- 
spirational teacher starts the 
School of the Air programs for 
the week. His very titles give a 
key to the creative approach 
which Ranger Mac brings to the 
series. 


SCHEDULE 

Sept. 20 Let’s Be Up and Away 

Sept. 27 The Children’s Choice 

Oct. 4 Nature Is Clever (Milkweed) 

Oct. 11 Crowded Tents (Tent and 
Bag caterpillers) 

Oct. 18 Wisconsin’s Greatest Forest 
Fire 

Oct. 25 The Feathered Pendulum 
(Bird migrations) 

Nov. 1 If It Would Only Rain! 

Nov. 8 We Have a Talk With Mr. 
Hembre (Soil conservation) 

Nov. 15 Strange Occupations 

Nov. 22 How the Turkey Got Its 
Name 

Nov. 29 Our Antlered Friends 

Dec. 6 Wood, Friend of Man 

Dec. 138 A Tale of Tails 

Jan. 3 A Black Ruffian? 

Jan. 10 A Terrible Saboteur (Rats) 

Jan. 17 Multiplying the Eyesight 

Jan. 24 The Grandest Bird of All 

Jan. 31 The Forest Was His Studio 

Feb. 7 What’s Happening in the Bee- 
hive? 

Feb. 14 The Weasel Tribe 

Feb. 21 A Boy and His Hatchet 

Feb. 28 Plants With Strange Uses 

Mar. 7 Let’s Have A Garden 

Mar.14 Feathered Immigrants 

Mar. 21 Spring Has Arrived 

Mar. 28 Modest Mosses 

Apr. 4 Good Neighbors Among Birds 


Apr.11 Strange Partners 

Apr. 18 A Maker of History 

Apr.25 The Biography of One Foot 
May 2 We Look Back Over the Trail 
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New Series to Show 
Democracy Working 
To Serve the People 


Democracy in Action is the 
new social science series planned 
for the upper grades and sched- 
uled for Mondays at 1:30. Democ- 
racy working for the people who 
create it is the basis of the series. 
Each broadcast presents episodes 
in the people’s everyday use of 
the services of the state. Dra- 
matic incidents, tape recordings 
from on-the-spot scenes, and in- 
terviews will highlight the pro- 
grams and send pupils to find out 
more about their state. 


SCHEDULE 


Sept. 20 All Right—Prove It! 
Sept. 27 The House the Badgers Built 
Oct. 4 We, the Wisconsin People 
Oct. 11 Everybody’s Job 

Oct. 18 Teach Me a Job 

Oct. 25 It’s Safe Working There! 
Nov. 1 Nailing Down the Top Soil 
Nov. 8 No Place To Go 

Nov. 15 A Helping Hand 

Nov. 22 Gangway For Youth 

Nov. 29 Everything’s Well Protected 
Dec. 6 P. S. C.—At Your Service 
Dec. 13 Keep Listening, Wisconsin 
Jan. 3 Never Too Old to Learn 
Jan. 10 Save My Savings 

Jan. 17 All For the Motorist 

Jan. 24 Science Helps the Police 
Jan. 31 For Those Who Fought 
Feb. 7 “With Malice Toward None” 
Feb. 14 Giving Back the Treasure 
Feb. 21 “Contagious!” 

Feb. 28 Protection Patrol 

Mar. 7 Everybody Chip In 

Mar. 14 Ribbons of Concrete 

Mar. 21 Certified for Service 

Mar. 28 A Boost for Bossy 

Apr. 4 Always Something New 
Apr. 11 Flying High 

Apr. 18 Digging Into the Past 

Apr. 25 Books That Get Around 
May 2 We Have A Right To Know 





Ray Stanley, Production Director at 
WHA, narrates LET’S FIND OUT. 


ilies 


LET’S DRAW artists complete their pictures following a broadcast. Mr. Schwal- 
bach pays them a surprise visit. 


Let’s Find Out Adds 
To ‘Big, Wide World’ 


Let’s Find Out, for grades 2, 
3, 4 presents natural science and 
social studies through original 
stories on Tuesdays at 9:30. This 
year the best stories of the past 
eight years have been selected 
and edited for rebroadcasting. 
They are grouped in units as in 
previous years. Children, eager to 
learn all about the world they live 
in, will find through the boys and 
girls in the stories answers to 
their many questions. 


SCHEDULE 


Sept. 21 Timothy’s Topsy-Turvy Town 
Sept. 28 Sammy Learns a Lesson 
Oct. 5 Open to the Public 

Oct. 12 The Laughing Farmers 
Oct. 19 Lost in the City 

Oct. 26 The Runaway Boys 

Nov. 2 Corky 

Nov. 9 The Lonesome Mule 

Nov. 16 Priscilla’s Secret 

Nov. 23 The Buckskin Breeches 
Nov. 30 Antoinette, Wonderful Cow 
Dec. 7 The New Patrol Boy 

Dec. 14 How Sue Lost the Game 
Jan. 4 Timmy Has the Sniffles 
Jan. 11 The Ungery-Gungery Man 
Jan. 18 Dr. Sandy 

Jan. 25 Dragon in the Sky 

Feb. 1 Song of Young Dhasi 

Feb. 8 Roger and the Kangaroo 
Feb. 15 Pedro’s Peppers 

Feb. 22 Jeanne-Marie and Paul 
Mar. 1 Red Feather 

Mar. 8 A Covered Wagon Trip 
Mar. 15 A Surprise for Jeremiah 
Mar. 22 The Steam Cars 

Mar. 29 The Wonderful Story 
Apr. 5 Billy and the Beanstalk 
Apr. 12 The Tree Bandits 

Apr. 19. The Dress that Grew 

Apr. 26 The Girl Next Door 

May 3 Vicky, Chubby, & Rust Spots 





‘Thirteen’ to Open 
Creative Art Series 
By James Schwalbach 


Let’s Draw begins. its thir- 
teenth year with a program titled 
“Thirteen.” There’ll be “fun in 
art” from the start, and with 
it will be real help in techniques. 
Emphasis is on creative, not 
copied art. To stimulate original 
ideas there are dramatizations, 
music, stories. 

The program, breadcast at 1:30 
each Tuesday, is prepared by Mr. 
James Schwalbach, Extension 
Specialist in Art and Design. 


SCHEDULE 


Sept. 21 Thirteen (creative expres- 
sion) ' 

Sept. 28 Season’s Colors (music) 

Oct. 5 Spinning Tops. (craft) 

Oct. 12 Alpine Pageant (crayon) 

Oct. 19 Dipping Paddles 

Oct. 26 Wilbur, Sleepy Little Ghost 

Nov. 2 Flowing Fingers 

Nov. 9 Guideposts (craft) 

Nov. 16 Kookaburra 

Nov. 23 And...! (end the story) 

Nov. 30 Wiggily 

Dec. 7 Greetings (craft—cards) 

Dec. 14 The Littlest Angel (figures) 

Jan. 4 The Emperor’s New Clothes 

Jan. 11 The Wild Party (animals) 

Jan. 18 The Short-Eared Lake 

Jan. 25 Farm and Home Safety 

Feb. 1 Farm and Home Safety 

Feb. 8 Gay Tambourine (color) 

Feb. 15 Calico Express (color) 

Feb. 22 O Le O La He (color) 

Mar. 1 Hoot Mon! (color harmonies) 

Mar. 8 Bundle Binding (craft) 

Mar. 15 What’s in a Name? 

Mar. 22 Tombstone Stories 

Mar. 29 The Magic Horse 

Apr. 5 Little Ole (mood and feeling) 

Apr. 12 Willow Whistle (craft) 

Apr. 19 Short Cut (art on your way) 

Apr. 26 For the Room 

May 3 Gathering of the Clan 
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Great Inventions Are 
Basis for Full Year 
In Exploring Science 


Exploring Science, planned by 
Lloyd Liedtke, principal, Junior 
High School, Teachers College, 
Whitewater, is a full year course 
on Wednesdays at 9:30. The se- 
ries teaches the principles of 
physical science underlying some 
of the great inventions of man. 


SCHEDULE 
Sept.22 The Scientific Method 
Sept. 29 Dalton and the Atom 
Oct. 6 The Wheel 
Oct. 13 De Laval’s Separator 
Oct. 20 Your Bicycle 
Oct. 27 Leeuwenhoek 
Nov. 3 Palomar’s 200 Inch Mirror 
Nov. 10 Camera Obscura 
Nov. 17 The Thaumatrope 
Nov. 24 Pilot’s Plastics 
Dec. 1 Matches and Candles 
Dec. 8 Mother Bakes a Cake 
Dec. 15 Carbon Dioxide at Work 
Jan. 5 Thales, Static Electricity 
Jan. 12 Peregrinus’ Law 
Jan. 19 Volta and His Battery 
Jan. 26 Oersted’s Experiment 
Feb. 2 Bell’s Telephone 
Feb. 9 The Wet and Dry Bulb 
Feb. 16 Aluminum: Thanks to Hall 
Feb. 23 Convection Current 
Mar. 2 Watt’s Steam Engine 
Mar. 9 The Hydrometer 
Mar. 16 Purifying Water 
Mar. 23 Running Water 
Mar. 30 Dunlop & the Pneumatic Tire 
Apr. 6 The Duke of Tuscany’s Well 
Apr. 13 Bernoulli’s Effect 
Apr. 20 Let’s Fly a Kite 
Apr. 27 Frank Whittle’s Flying Jet 
May 4 Let’s Quiz Ourselves 


Ss. 








Prof. Gordon directs singers and visitors on JOURNEYS IN MUSIC LAND. 


Prof.Gordon is Ready 
For 18th Year of Song 


Prof. E. B. Gordon is ready 
with the “best ever” book of 
songs for his eighteenth year of 
Journeys in Music Land. This 
master teacher opens the way 
each Wednesday at 1:30 to music 
participation and appreciation 
through his carefully selected 
songs. They range from Mozart 
and Bach to folk tunes of Amer- 
ica and the world this year. 


The boys and girls who sing 
with Professor Gordon learn mu- 
sic which is everlasting, music 
which they can continue to enjoy 
all their lives. 


SONGS FOR THE YEAR 


Our Native Lend: 2.2.23... Mozart 
Sing Your Way Home ~ American Song 
Come and Dance With Me Humperdink 


ReCs GO 202 ye ee Gordon 
My Heart Ever Faithful ___-___ Bach 
CWS Pare ec Godard 
OGcHole Night: 2k Adam 
Barly To Bed: .-. 2... Anonymous 
Joshua Fit de Battle _ Negro Spiritual 
A Tree in the Wood ____ English Air 
earns Sd Danish 
(S| ea Ebeaes EE Rn as 2s a eee American 
Spin! Spin! Spin! ~___-_-__- Swedish 
Bendermeer’s Stream __-___-___ Moore 
The Gay Tambourine _______ Mexican 
Cape Cod Chantey ________ American 
Evening Song _____________-__ Dvorak 
ORES IU oe See Finnish 
Prayer of Thanksgiving — Netherlands 
WP SSUONNO) oo a ie Italian 
0) ee ON is OI tee American 
Cornish May Song ___-~- Old English 















Marilyn Eddy, scripts, and Dorothy J. 
Svien, manual, confer on details of 
DEMOCRACY IN ACTION. 


Grades 1-4 Hear Best 
In Instrumental Music 
With Mrs. E. Morphy 


Music Enjoyment, broadcast 
by Mrs. Elyda M. Morphy each 
Thursday morning at 9:30, is 
based on the tenet that “if you 
make good music familiar music, 
you make it your own.” Musical 
riddles and games bring addi- 
tional pleasure to the participa- 
tors. Though the programs are 
planned especially for grades 1-4, 
they bring enjoyment to the older 
pupils also. In fact, many adults 
are enthusiastic listeners. 


SCHEDULE 
Sept. 23 Listening Is Fun! 
Sept. 30 Are You a Good Listener? 
Oct. 7 The Violin 
Oct. 14 The Harps Play 
Oct. 21 The Cello 
Oct. 28 Goblins and Ghosts Parade 
Nov. 4 Listening at Home 
Nov. 11 Stump the Experts! 
Nov. 18 The Flute 
Dec. Listen Again 
Dec. 11 Memory Game 
Dec. 18 Christmas Music 
Jan. Happy New Year! 
Jan. 13 The Clarinet 
Jan. 20 Oboe and Bassoon 
Jan. 27 Mozart’s Birthday 
Feb. 3 Mendefssohn’s Birthday 
Feb. 10 Command Performance 
Feb. 17 Trumpet, French Horn, 

Trombone 

Feb. 24 The Orchestra Plays 
Mar. 3 Dress Rehearsal 
Mar. 10 Concert at 9:30! 
Mar. 17 Music Riddles 
Mar. 24 Music for Springtime 
Mar. 31 Haydn’s Birthday 
Apr. 7 Do You Remember? 
Apr. 14 Spring Pictures 
Apr. 21 Memory Game 
Apr. 29 Favorite Selections 
May 5 More Favorites 


bd 
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News of the Week 


Covers the World 


For the Upper Grades 


News of the’ Week this year 
moves to Thursdays at 1:30 p. m. 
The series brings news from 
home and abroad specifically se- 
lected and edited for the upper 
grades. Background and _ inter- 
pretation make the news more 
meaningful for boys and girls. 


The program won honors in the 
18th Institute for Education by 
Radio last spring. 


A new format in the manual 
this year provides a study of 
news or a related field for each 
broadcast. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


We Look Ahead! 

What Newspaper Do You Read? 

Something for Everybody 

What Is an Editor? 

Reporters Must Be Diggers 

Home-Town Stories 

The Ends of the Earth Are Near 

Information, Please! 

Feature That! 

Sports—American Tradition 

Why Not a School Newspaper? 

Where Are the News Centers Now? 

Chain Reaction 

Headlines—Show Windows 

Editorials Speak for the Newspapers 

Cartoons 

Pictures Tell a Story 

Comics 

Who Finances the Newspapers ? 

Freedom of the Press 

Newscasts on the Radio 

Radio News Commentators 

How Can We Become Better Consum- 
ers of News? 





Cornered with her books is Helen E. 
Frey who plans and writes BOOK 
TRAILS. 
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A Primary Grade Tries “Windmills” on RHYTHM AND GAMES. 


Mrs. Steve Directs 
Games for 18th Year 


Mrs. Fannie M. Steve, in her 
eighteenth year on the School of 
the Air, brings many new activ- 
ities to her program Rhythm and 
Games on Friday at 9:30. The se- 
ries is planned for boys and girls 
in the kindergarten through 
grade 3. 


Using original and adapted 
music, Mrs. Steve teaches games, 
dances, rhythmics, and panto- 
mines which are basically more 
than just fun. They bring coordi- 
nation, poise, and rhythm sense. 


SCHEDULE 


Sept. 24 School Bells Ring 

Oct. 1 Animal Fair—“Stunts” 

Oct. 8 The Drum Corps 

Oct. 15 Waving Flags; March 

Oct. 22 Singing Riddles; U Game 

Oct. 29 Hallowe’en games and stories 

Nov. 12 Two Singing games 

Nov. 19 A Thanksgiving Play 

Dec. 3 Our Daily Friends 

Dec. 10 The Band Plays On 

Dec. 17 Christmas Play 

Jan. 7 Five Geese; Back to Back 

Jan. 14 A Snowflake Leaves the Sky 

Jan. 21 Ferris Wheel; Hustle Along 

Jan. 28 The Band Plays Again 

Feb. 4 What Happened to the Tarts 

Feb. 11 A Valentine Hunt; Contest 

Feb. 18 Minuet; Looking for the 
Cherry Tree 

Feb. 25 Epaminondas’ Cake Walk 

Mar. 4 Mallebrok; Railroad 

Mar. 11 A Crazy March; Street Car 

Mar. 18 Here Comes Spring! 

Mar. 25 Hooked Arms (Finnish) 

Apr. 1 Two April Fool Games 

Apr. 8 Rocking Waltz (Swiss) 

Apr. 22 Our Favorite Games 

Apr. 29 The Band’s “Goodbye” 

May 6 Spring Games, Song 





Dramatic Narration 
Enhances Old, New on 
Friday Book Trails 


Book Trails on Friday after- 
noons at 1:30 is an invitation to 
follow the reading road to fun, 
new interests, and undiscovered 
pleasures for leisure time. Each 
week boys and girls hear in dra- 
matic narration one of the 28 fea- 
tured books selected by Helen E. 
Frey for this ninth year. 


Teachers, parents, and librar- 
ians will welcome background 
material, additional books, and 
activities in the manual. 


SCHEDULE OF BOOKS 


Sept. 24 Sancho of the Long, Long 
Horns 

Oct. 1 Nicky’s Bugle 

Oct. 8 Wizard of Oz 

Oct. 15 Book of Americans 

Oct. 22 Hari, the Jungle Lad 

Oct. 29 Witch of Scrapfaggot Green 

Nov. 12 Bhimsa; the Dancing Bear 

Nov. 19 Fables of Aesop 

Dec. 3 Rufus M. 

Dec. 10 Miss Hickory 

Dec. 17 Birds’ Christmas Carol 

Jan. 7 Lance of Kanana 

Jan. 14 Li Lun, Lad of Courage 

Jan. 21 Twenty-One Balloons 

Jan. 28 Stormalong 

Feb. 4 Hurdy-Gurdy Man 

Feb. 11 Giant Mountain 

Feb. 18 Little Navajo Bluebird 

Feb. 25 Legends of the U. N. 

Mar. 4 Pancakes—Paris 

Mar. 11 Roller Skates 

Mar. 18 Wind in the Willows 

Mar. 25. Wilderness Champion 

Apr. 1 Peterkin Papers 

Apr. 8 Little Brother of Wilderness 

Apr. 22 Big Tree 

Apr. 29 Judy’s Journey 

May 6 Misty of Chincoteague 
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Canada, Germany, Wisconsin 


School of the Air Director 
Tells 2 Short, Short Story— 
with a Moral 


HE WAS a teacher from Can- 

ada. Her smile was infectious, 
and her eyes sparkled as she told 
of their broadcasts for schools in 
Manitoba. 


Music, art, nature, speech—she 
described a variety of programs 
and played a number of lively re- 
cordings to illustrate them. You 
could tell that school life for thou- 
sands of children in Canada is 
richer because of radio. 


The man from Germany nodded 
approval. Earlier he had been 
questioned about conditions at 
home, and he had given a grim 
report of want and hunger. He 
told of the almost total lack of 
common things- we take for 
granted here—shoes and soap, 
coffee and lard. 

“Then you don’t have any 
broadcasts for schools in Ger- 
many?” someone asked. 

“Oh, but indeed we do!” said 
the German. “Three hours a day 
from the station in Hamburg. 
Yes, three hours a day! More 
than you have in Canada, or in 
Wisconsin even. Radio in the 
schools is not a luxury, you see; 
it is—what you call a must.” 

Then followed details: an ac- 


count of 21 staff members work- 
ing exclusively on programs for 
schools, aided by numerous free- 
lance and part-time workers; a 
budget of 850,000 marks a year; 
and other provisions to back up 
the conviction that radio in the 
school is not a luxury but a must. 
Why a must? In Germany, in 
Canada, in Wisconsin? Because: 


1. Radio ends classroom isola- 
tion. It pushes back school walls 
and opens the view to the whole 
wide world. It puts school life in 
touch and step with life outside. 
(Test this on News of the Week 
or Democracy in Action.) 


2. Radio brings inspiring per- 
sonalities and master teachers to 
the aid of the classroom teacher. 
It lends authority and strength- 
ens the individual teacher’s ef- 
forts. (Listen to Professor Gor- 
don on Journeys in Music Land 
or Ranger Mac on nature.) 


3. Radio adds fun and adven- 
ture to the teaching and learning 
task. It stirs the imagination and 
motivates children to their finest 
effort. It helps teachers to venture 
further in art, music, and cul- 
tural activities. (Hear Let’s 
Draw, Book Trails, Rhythm and 
Games, Music Enjoyment, or 
Let’s Find Out.) 


4. Radio speeds up the intro- 
duction of new ideas, concepts, 





Acme Photo 
A committee performs the experiments on an EXPLORING SCIENCE broadcast. 





H. B. McCARTY, Director 


and materials. It leaps the time 
gap which exists when you must 
wait for print. (Exploring Sci- 
ence.) 

It’s easy to see, when you re- 
flect on what it does, why radio 
is a must for the modern school. 

H. B. McCarty, Director 
Wisconsin School of the Air 


Supt. John Callahan 
Commends the Help 
Of School of the Air 


Now, when so much is being 
said about the need for better 
educational advantages for all 
children, it is gratifying to see 
that radio is in a practical way 
converting hopes into realities. 
The Wisconsin School of the Air 
is providing special help such as 
few schools could otherwise en- 
joy. By radio the talents of mas- 
ter teachers are shared by the re- 
mote rural school and the city 
classroom alike. 

If we are to keep pace with de- 
velopments in this modern age, 
we must accept and use the newer 
tools of education. I commend the 
Wisconsin School of the Air and 
urge that you learn to use it effec- 
tively in your regular class work. 
JOHN CALLAHAN, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction 
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Change in Procedure 
For the Group Orders 
Announced —1948-49 


O MAKE the ordering and en- 

rollment of schools in the Wis- 
consin School of the Air more 
convenient, a few changes in pro- 
cedure are announced by Arlene 
McKellar, Assistant Director. 

Teachers who order individu- 
ally will find little change for 
them. Principals or superintend- 
ents placing one order for several 
classes will find the new proce- 
dure much simpler. , 

More than 5000 orders must 
be quickly filled. To assure the 
speediest possible handling of 
your order, please observe the 
following steps: 

1. Use the Order and Enroll- 
ment Form. Additional 
forms may be obtained from 
the School of the Air. 

2. Give the complete informa- 
tion requested when placing 
the order. 


3. Administrators purchasing 
manuals in quantities will 
receive extra enrollment 
forms with their shipments, 
for convenience in compiling 
enrollment informa- 
tion. Please send informa- 
tion to the Wisconsin School 
of the Air within 30 days 
after receiving the manuals. 
The information should in- 
clude the number of classes 
as well as total number of 
pupils. This may be recorded 
as follows: 
5—5th grades 150 pupils 
Though the names of indi- 
vidual teachers are not nec- 
essary, this information is 
helpful in setting up evalua- 
tion projects. 

4. Send payment with all or- 
ders of $1.00 or less. Stamps 
are acceptable on orders of 
less than $1.00. 

5. Parents and others may or- 
der manuals. They need only 
indicate that the manuals 





are not for school use. Please 
include payment with order. 





‘Write That Letter!’ 
Advises Miss McKellar 


“Write a letter!” That is the 
plea of Arlene McKellar, Assist- 
ant Director. The staff of the 
Wisconsin School of the Air can 
contact personally only a very 
small fraction of the teachers 
using the ten courses. Therefore, 
the frank and thoughtful letters 
of the teachers are very impor- 
tant in planning and producing 
the School of the Air programs. 
The letters can bring ideas for 
specific change and improvement 
and can bring inspiration through 
expressed approval. 

“Whenever the School of the 
Air personnel can be of service, 
write a letter!” said Miss Mc- 
Kellar. General correspondence 
on any phase of the work should 
be directed to her. 








PAYMENT ENCLOSED. 
or 


CHARGE TO MY SCHOOL BOARD 


R. R. or Street 

Post Office 
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File No. 





ORDER AND ENROLLMENT FORM 








City and State____- 


P.O. Addressof School =——™S 


eg De ae 


Type of School 
One-room rural.......-.......-.|-== 
Ist class state graded _--__-_- ; 


2nd class state graded______ 








































































































County. -.- Elem. under county supervision|—— 
Elem, under city supervision___|=—= 
School 
Teacher training - - ------------ = 
Handicapped children - -_-__-___- == 
Ns oC cada sa de akiaact cosh eed in eeas-canenaaawerthud 
No. of Parochial._.......<....- =o 
Pupils 
Enrolling - - - _-_--- Pr ee ae an PE ee ae 
ENROLLMENT ORDER 
COURSE 
Grades No. Pupils | Price of No. 
Listening | Listening | Manual | Wanted Cost 
AFIELD WITH RANGER MAC 20c : 
DEMOCRACY IN ACTION 20c 
LET’S FIND OUT 20c 
LET’S DRAW 50c ss 
EXPLORING SCIENCE 30c 
JOURNEYS IN MUSIC LAND 
Songbook 15c 
Piano Accompaniment x x 30c 
MUSIC ENJOYMENT 20c 
Instrument Chart . x x 10c 
NEWS OF THE WEEK 20c ‘ 
RHYTHM AND GAMES 50c ey 
ROOK TRAILS 20c 
TOTAL 











Mail to WISCONSIN SCHOOL OF THE AIR, Radio Hall, Madison 6, Wis. 
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THE SPOTLIGHT ON EDUCATION AND EDUCATORS 


Nelson Seeks Congress Seat 


ARRY C. NELSON, instructor in 

residence designing and engineer- 
ing at the Wausau Vocational School, 
has announced that he will be a candi- 
date for the Republican nomination for 
congressman from the Seventh District. 
He is seeking the seat now held by 
Reid F. Murray, Odgensburg. During 
his seven years residence in Wausau, 
Mr. Nelson has been very active in 
civic and labor affairs. 


Grigsby Named Commissioner 


Rall I. Grigsby, director of the Divi- 
sion of Auxiliary Service, U. S. Office 
of Education, has been appointed Act- 
ing Commissioner of Education by 
Oscar R. Ewing, Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator, to succeed John W. Stude- 
baker. Mr. Grigsby, assistant superin- 
tendent: of schools at Des Moines for 
several years, has been a member of 
the Office of Education staff since 1939. 


McCully Receives Fellowship 


James P. McCully, a teacher of 
mathematics and science at Lodi High 
School, received.a General Electric Sci- 
ence Fellowship this summer at the 
Case Institute of Technology, Cleve- 
land. The Fellowship included a six 
weeks’ scholarship with all expenses 
paid. Each year 50 male teachers are 
chosen for the scholarships from the 
states of Ohio, Michigan, Western 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin. 

Applications were considered only 
from experienced high school and pre- 
paratory school teachers of science 
who hold a college degree répresenting 
substantial undergraduate courses in 
physics and mathematics. 


UW Extension Offers Art 


The University Extension Division 
at Madison has announced a corre- 
spondence-study course in art for high 
school students. With a principal’s ap- 
proval, it may be taken for high school 
credit. The new course, satisfying a 
long demand for one year of high 
school art, teaches such art elements 
as composition, tone value, and per- 
spective, and provides practice in use 
of charcoal, conte crayon, and pastel 
techniques. It is given in two parts, 
each of 16 assignments and equivalent 
to one semester’s work. 


Gehlhoff Accepts Ishpeming Job 


Fred Gehlhoff, principal and football 
coach at Richland Center for the past 
three years resigned to become prin- 
cipal and assistant football coach in the 
Ishpeming, Mich., school system. 


Ritchie’s Honor Teachers 


The Wisconsin Ritchie Memorial As- 
sociation at its annual reunion held 
June 26, in Waupaca County, had as 
one of the features of its program a 
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special recognition for the 63 living 
members who are or have been public 
school teachers. Among the members 
of the association who are actively en- 
gaged in teaching the greatest number 
of years are Blanche E. Lindsay, prin- 
cipal of Cleveland Grade School, Mani- 
towoc, who has taught 34 years, and 
L. D. Hershberger of Oshkosh High 
School who taught 35 years. Elizabeth 
Ritchie, a former teacher, has been sec- 
retary for the superintendent of 
schools in Waupaca County for 27 
years. In one of the pioneer families of 
ten children, all ten were teachers. 


Wartenweiler Names Schlicher 


Ruth Schlicher of Hartland has been 
selected as supervising teacher of the 
Green County rural and state graded 
schools by Florence Wartenweiler, 
county superintendent of schools. Miss 
Schlicher, a graduate of Whitewater 
STC and a former supervising teacher 
in Trempealeau County for four years, 
succeeds Irene Olson. 


Watertown Elects Johnson 


Glenn L. Johnson of West Bend was 
chosen by the Watertown Board of 
Vocational and Adult Education as di- 
rector to succeed Frank J. Woerdehoff. 
Mr. Johnson is a graduate of Stout In- 
stitute and has taught in the Beaver 


Dam High School and Vocational 
School and in the West Bend Voca- 
tional School. He has served as area 
coordinator of West Bend, Port Wash- 
ington, and Hartford Vocational schools 
for the past three years. 


Lewis Receives New Contract 


R. F. Lewis who has been superin- 
tendent of schools at Waukesha for the 
past ten years, was given a new three- 
year contract by the Board of Educa- 
tion at higher pay. Mr. Lewis is a 
member of the WEA Executive Com- 
mittee. 


Viola Zill Leaves Oconto Co. 


Viola Zill has resigned as supervis- 
ing teacher in Oconto County to accept 
a position as a teacher -in the Kau- 
kauna Public Schools. She taught in 


_ Oconto County rural schools and in the 


schools of Oconto and Gillett before 
becoming supervising teacher. 


Greenfield Resigns at Viroqua 


B. L. Greenfield, superintendent of 
Viroqua Public Schools since 1932, 
tendered his resignation to accept a 
position in the high school at Tilla- 
mook, Ore., as instructor of mathe- 
matics. Before becoming superintend- 
ent he taught for 16 years in the senior 
high school at Viroqua. 
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Miss McCuskey Goes to Korea 


Dorothy McCuskey who was cur- 
riculum coordinator in the Department 
of Public Instruction during the school 
year in 1946-47 has been selected by 
the American Military Government to 
serve for a three month period as con- 
sultant for the language arts in Korea. 
She reported for duty September 1. 
Miss McCuskey has been associate pro- 
fessor of education in the University 
of North Carolina during the past year. 


Walsh Becomes Butler Dean 
Joseph Walsh, former head of the 
Lancaster Public Schools, has been ap- 
pointed dean of the School of Educa- 
tion of Butler University, Indianapolis. 





During World War II, Mr. Walsh was 
a lieutenant in the U. S. Navy and 
directed the educational program of 
the Navy trainees at the University of 
Wisconsin. For the past few years he 
has been professor of education at 
Washington University, St. Louis. 
“Joe” was a member of the Welfare 
Committee of the WEA while con- 
nected with the schools of the state. 


Kahl Heads WAVAI 


Norman F. Kahl, instructor in the 
on-the-farm training program at Bar- 
ron, was elected president of the Wis- 
consin Association of Vocational Agri- 
cultural Instructors for 1948-49 at a 
meeting in Madison in July. Carl E. 
Lawrenz of Loyal was chosen vice 





























by 
Sidman P. Poole 
University of Virginia 


Winning nation-wide acclaim 


4 


Features: a series of basal textbooks for the first, second, and third grades; 
simple foundational concepts systematically organized and graded, 
content based on actual experiences of children, vocabulary controlled 
for ease in reading, beautiful four-colored illustrations 


A New and Different 
Fourth-Grade Geography! ] 





A GEOGRAPHY READINESS PROGRAM 


Geography Foundation Series 


Through the Day 
From Season to Season 
In Country and City 


Thomas Frank Barton 
Indiana University 


Clara Belle Baker 
National College of Education 






















* Profusely illustrated . . 
map and globe program 


grade geography 


730 North Meridian Street 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
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Irving Robert Melbo 
University of Southern California 


* A simple world geography .. . 
. . . looks outward from child’s own familiar environment . . . develops 
world understandings through the Americas 


. many illustrations richly colored . . 


* Easy to read and easy to learn . 


Published in September, 1948 
THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 












The World About Us 
by 


Sidman P. Poole 
Thomas F. Barton 


Coauthors, “Geography Foundation Series” 


story approach to organized learning 


. special 


. . provides true readiness for fifth- 
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president, and W. S. Cameron was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. , 


ASCD to Meet Sept. 23-24 


Signe Corneliuson, secretary of the 
Wisconsin Association for School Cur- 
riculum Development, has announced 
the fall meeting of the association to 
be held in Madison, Sept. 23-24 at the 
Memorial Union. Topics to be consid- 
ered include re-organization of educa- 
tion in Wisconsin and tentative stand- 
ards drawn up for the certification of 
supervisors and administrators. 


LeMay Named to Oconto Com. 


John LeMay, social science instructor 
in Oconto High School, was appointed 
successor to James H. Plier on the 
Oconto School Reorganization Commit- 
tee. Mr. LeMay has been president of 
the Oconto City Teachers Association 
for two years and Wisconsin State Di- 
rector of the National Association of 
Journalism Directors for two years. 


Miss Moe Leaves Tomah 


Sigrid Moe, Tomah High School 
teacher and member of the WEA Com- 
mittee on Local Associations for the 
past two years, resigned her position 
at Tomah. She is now executive secre- 
tary to the Headmistreess of the Sum- 
mit School in St. Paul, a private acad- 
emy for girls. 


Ohio State Host to Math Teachers 


The National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics plan a two-day conven- 
tion at Ohio State University, Dec. 29- 
30. E. H. C. Hildebrandt of the Depart- 
ment of Mathematics, Northwestern 
University, is president of the Council. 


Waupaca Teachers Honored 


Mrs. E. W. Gurley, high school math- 
ematics instructor, Pearl Chamberlain, 
first grade teacher, and Claire Mc- 
Gregor, eighth grade teacher of the 
Waupaca Public Schools, were honored 
by a civic recognition program at the 
High School Auditorium, Monday eve- 
ning, May 24. The three were retiring 
after a total of 119 years of teaching, 
90 of which were in the Waupaca 
schools. The program was sponsored 
jointly by the Lions Club, the Monday 
Night Club, and the American Associa- 
tion of University Women. During the 
program the three teachers were intro- 
duced and presented with tokens of 
appreciation for their long and faithful 
service to the youth of Waupaca. 


“Pop” Norman Enters Politics 


John A. Norman, “Pop” to most 
graduates of Lincoln High School, 
Manitowoc, during the past 21 years, 





FREE! In order to acquaint you with our 
s Mature publications, we will send 
you a free copy of NATURE HIGHLIGHTS 
. . » 24 pages of practical information for 
teachers. Beautifully illustrated with full color 
plates, photographs and drawings. Contains 
nature study program for ten months. Mailed 
free, if the name of the magazine in which this 
advertisement appears is mentioned in your let- 
ter. Whittemore Publishing Co. Ltd., 177 Jarvis 
St., Toronto 2, Canada. 
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will be a Republican candidate ~ for 
assemblyman from the ist Manitowoc 
County District in the September pri- 
mary election. By arrangement with 
the Board of Education he will begin 
his regular classes in physics in Sep- 
tember and if nominated and elected he 
will retire from teaching with the first 
meeting of the legislature in January. 
If he is not the people’s choice he says 
he will finish out the ensuing term with 
retirement in June 1949. After gradua- 
tion from the University in 1907 he 
taught physics in a Los Angeles high 
school for 15 years. 


Eau Claire Holds Institute 


A two-day audio-visual institute was 
conducted at Eau Claire STC, June 30- 
July 1, by the audio-visual aids depart- 
ment of the college. According to Louis 
Slock, department head, the purpose of 
the institute was to acquaint teachers 
with the new methods and materials 
used in audio and visual classroom in- 
struction. The program featured lec- 
tures, discussions, and demonstrations. 


Award Given to Mrs. Zerbolio 


Mrs. Berna ‘A. Zerbolio, first grade 
teacher in the Edgerton Schools for the 
past eleven years, was the fourth win- 
ner of the $100 Teachers Service 
Award given each year by an unknown 
Edgerton donor to the outstanding 
teacher of that particular year. Acting 
in behalf of the donor and his agent, 
the Rock County Trust Company, Supt. 
Roland A. Klaus presented the $100 
check to Mrs. Zerbolio. Mrs. Zerbolio is 
a graduate of Platteville STC and in 
every visit by state supervisors has 
been rated as a very superior teacher. 
She has made special studies of pri- 
mary reading and pupil orientation to 
the primary grades. 


ASCD to Meet in New York 


The Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development of the NEA 
will hold its 1949 annual meeting in 
New York from Feb. 13-16. Headquar- 
ters will be at the Commodore Hotel. 


Veenendaal is Burlington Prexy 


Earl Veenendaal of the Burlington 
High School faculty was chosen pres- 
ident of the Burlington Education As- 
sociation at its spring meeting. Bernice 
Geraghty was elected vice president, 
and Clara Devor, secretary-treasurer. 


Pahr Feted for Service 


A reception honoring A. L. Pahr, 
Shawano County Superintendent of 
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Schools for the past 25 years, was held 
at Shawano County Park the evening 
of June 19. During a short program 
Robert Fischer, Shawano attorney, pre- 
sented Mr. Pahr with a gift in recog- 
nition of his long service. He has been 
principal at Bowler and at Bonduel be- 
fore he was appointed county superin- 
tendent by Supt. John Callahan. In his 
25 years at Shawano he has partici- 
pated in several county and city activ- 
ities. 


Callahan Received “Doctor’s” 


The Trees for Tomorrow, Inc., con- 
ferred upon John Callahan a “doctor’s 
degree in forest propagation” at Eagle 
River at a June meeting. He was pre- 
sented with a plywood mortar-board 








with a pine cone tassel as an emblem 
of achievement. 


Racine Principals Retire 


Two of Racine’s prominent school 
principals who have played leading 
roles in the education and character 
building of thousands of Racine’s chil- 
dren retired at the close of the school 
year. Frederick C. Meyer, principal of 
the Winslow and Stephen Bull School, 
joined the staff of the Racine Public 
Schools in 1919 after being in the 
school systems of Zionsville, Ind., 
Crown Point, Ind., Quincy, IIl., and Red 
Wing, Minn. He is a graduate of 
Northwestern University and has done 
graduate work at the universities of 
Wisconsin, Columbia, and Chicago. His 
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small farm near Racine will occupy 
most of his time after his retirement. 
In his opinion the biggest change in 
education has been the change from the 
autocratic, over-disciplined school room 
of the past to the democratic school 
curriculum of today. 

Reinhard C. Winger, principal of the 
Fratt School since 1935, began his 
grade school administration work as a 
principal of Janes School in 1922. For 
a period he was principal of the Roose- 
velt School. He has been a student of 
River Falls Normal School and the 
University of Wisconsin and has done 
graduate work at the universities of 
Wisconsin and Chicago. Travel is one 
thing he hopes to do now that his days 
of school administration are at an end. 


Miss Brue Taught 49 Yrs. 


When Margaret Brue bid farewell to 
her 4th Grade Class at Lake Mills on 
June 4, she was bringing to a close 49 
years of successful teaching in Wiscon- 
sin schools. For the past 27 years she 
has taught at Lake Mills. As a special 
guest of honor at the Lake Mills 
alumni dinner, Supt. M. C. Fuszard 
said that she “always had the welfare 
of the children at heart. She has been 
a fine teacher and has given unselfishly 
of her time and energy to her teaching 
duties.” ; 


West High of Madison is 10th 


For outstanding work in producing 
youthful scientists West High School 
of Madison received special recognition 


Introducin rg: 


from W. T. Stephens of the Westing- 
house Electric Corporation which con- 
ducts an annual science talent search. 
It was the tenth high school in the 
United States to receive special recog- 
nition. At the same program science 
awards were presented to seven West 
High School students for their excep- 
tional work in science and a set of 
Smithsonian Institution books was 
given to the school. Since 1943 West 
High has consistently had _ science 
search winners or has had students 
who have received honorable mention. 


Mrs. Madsen Retires 


After 35 years of teaching, 30 of 
which was in Black River Falls, Mrs. 
Sadie Madsen retired at the close of 
the school year in June. She taught in 
the rural schools before attending Mil- 
waukee Normal School from which she 
graduated in 1906. She taught in 
Menomonie and Taylor before joining 
the staff at Black River Falls. Mrs. 
Madsen was honored by gifts from her 
students and the Black River Falls 
Teachers Association and by having 
the 1948 high school annual dedicated 
to her. 


Park Falls Teacher Feted 


Mary L. Edgington who has taught 
in Park Falls High School for 27 years 
received many gifts and high praise at 
a special event planned in her honor on 
Friday evening, May 27. An estimated 
500 people—residents, old graduates 
and new, the homecoming group of 


CHARLES R. HAYES, 


Wisconsin Representative for 


RAND MENALLY & COMPANY 


We are pleased to announce the appointment of Mr. Charles R. 


Hayes to succeed his father, Mr. Harry H. Hayes, who has been 


assigned to a limited territory. His personal qualifications, educa- 


tional training, and sales experience with Rand McNally commend 


him to the school people of Wisconsin. 


Rand M‘SNally & Company 
536 South Clark Street 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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teachers, and friends—let Miss Edging- 
ton know in no uncertain terms that 
her work over the years -was appreci- 
ated. She is a graduate of Ripon Col- 
lege and has been a student at the 
universities of Iowa and Wisconsin. 


Bluemke Elected at Marshfield 


On May 10, Arnold Bluemke was 
elected president of the Marshfield 
Teachers Association for 1948-49 to 
succeed Adolph Vorba. Other officers 
elected were Dorothy Johnson, vice 
president, and Mrs. Marion Tschudy, 
secretary-treasurer. By a vote of the 
membership the _ constitution was 
amended to provide for 100 per cent 
enrollment in the Central Teachers 
Association and the NEA as well as 
the local and the WEA. August Keller, 
chairman of the executive committee, 
presented the resolution calling for the 
change. 


Buchman Heads Washburn Assn. 


Mrs. Leola Buchman was elected 
president of the Washburn County 
Education Association at the annual 
meeting on May 7 at Shell Lake. Mrs. 
Mae Lester was chosen vice president, 
and Helen Klawitter, secretary-treas- 
urer. Mrs. Buchman was also elected 
delegate to the WEA convention in 
Milwaukee. 


Zimmerli Retires at Stevens Point 


After 31 years as head of the home 
economics department of the P. J. 
Jacobs High School of Stevens Point, 
Marie Zimmerli chose to retire at the 
close of the school year last June. For 
many years she was noted for her 
planning and preparation of luncheons 
and dinners for special school occa- 
sions. 


Whitewater Holds Institute Day 


On June 25 Whitewater STC con- 
ducted a Rural Education Institute. 
The subject under consideration was 
“What Kind of Education Do We Want 
for Rural Children Today?” Morning 
speakers included Irving F. Pearson, 
secretary of the Illinois Education 
Association, and D. E. Lindstrom, pro- 
fessor of rural sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

In the afternoon the movie on Wis- 
consin school district reorganization 
produced by the Bureau of Visual In- 
struction, University of Wisconsin, pre- 
ceded a panel discussion which in- 
cluded Russell T. Gregg and LeRoy 
Peterson of the University of Wiscon- 
sin; M. G. Toepel, secretary of the 
State Commission for the Improvement 
of Education; R. S. Ihlenfeldt, director 
of rural education of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction; and Mr. 
Pearson and Mr. Lindtrom. 


Miss Ulrich Cycles in Europe 


In June, Pat Ulrich, high school 
librarian at Nekoosa and a resident of 
Eau Claire, joined a group of ten 
young people at Windsor Locks, Conn., 
who went by plane to Brussels, Bel- 
gium. From there they began a bicycle 
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trip through that country, Holland, 
France, and England. She is a member 
of the American Youth Hostel. At the 
close of her European tour she re- 
turned to her position at Nekoosa High 
School. 


Mrs. Erickson Completes 25 Yrs. 


Mrs. Evelyn Erickson of the WEA 
office completed 25 years of service on 
July 1. Shortly after the Association 
established a central office she and 
Secretary Doudna constituted the staff. 
Mrs. Erickson served in every office 
capacity during the years of WEA ex- 
pansion. For years she has been the 
bookkeeper and statistical assistant to 
the research director. 


Members of the office staff gave de- 
served recognition to Mrs. Erickson at 
an informal luncheon at which they 
presented her with a fine fountain pen. 


Provus Heads Beloit Assn. 


Seymour Provus, head of the Social 
Studies Department of Beloit High 
School, was elected president of the 
Beloit ' Education Association at the 
organization’s meeting on May 24. 
Other officers named were John Mit- 
chell, vice president; George Passehl, 
secretary; and Wanda Roberts, treas- 
urer. Mr. Provus succeeds John B. 
Smiley as president. 


Kies Names Hanson 


Alvin H. Hanson, instructor and 
guidance counselor at Rufus King High 
School, was appointed supervising 
teacher in Milwaukee County by 
Michael S. Kies, county superintendent 
of schools. Mr. Hanson taught at Boys’ 
Tech for 14 years before joining the 
staff at Rufus King High in 1933. He 
started his career as a teacher in a 
rural school in Manitowoc County and 
was principal of Valders State Graded 
School before going to Milwaukee. 


McCabe Retires at Waukesha 


Amber McCabe, principal of the 
Hadfield School in Waukesha, retired 
at the end of the school year after 45 
years of teaching and administration. 
A graduate of Milwaukee Normal 
School in 1906 she became widely 
known for developing a type of visual 
education. Not only did she demon- 
strate her methods before the teachers 
colleges in the state, but also before 
many visitors who came to her classes. 


Maas to Aid Northern Counties 


Roger Maas, speech correctionist in 
Dane County, has been employed by the 
State Department of Health to develop 
a cooperative program to correct speech 
defects and hearing difficulties among 
school children in eight counties in the 
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northern part of the state. Mr. Maas 
will secure the aid of lay organizations 
to supply volunteers whom he will train 
in the use of audiometers. After these 
volunteer workers have discovered the 
children with hearing defects, Mr. 
Maas will secure from the Federal 
Government hearing aids for the han- 
dicapped children and teach them how 
to use the aids properly. In addition to 
the organization work for the State 
Department of Health in this new field 
of activity, he will conduct classes in 
the University of Wisconsin’s extension 


Measuring, 
buying, selling 
have variety of natural 


arithmetic uses. é 


Since adult life increasingly uses num- 
bers in figuring money, mileage, 
insurance rates, taxes, investments, 
children who gain and retain compe- 
tence can master that important part 
of later life which requires intelli- 
gence in number situations. 


Some ways teachers blend arithmetic 
and real-life situations in class are: 
the post office, a bazaar, grocery store, 
bank, furniture store, travel associa- 
tion—providing interesting arithmetic 
uses like measuring spzce, distance, 
time, keeping records, making change. 


Many more ways to help make arith- 
metic sensible and useful to children 
are told in interesting sources below: 


B. R. Buckingham, Arithmetic: Its Meaning 
and Practice; Brueckner, Grossnickle, How 
to Make Arithmetic Meaningful; Mortan, 
Teaching Arithmetic in the Elementary School; 





Suggestions we hope you will find 


helpful and interesting 











Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality for complete chewing satisfaction. 


centers at Antigo and Rhinelander. His 
headquarters will be at Rhinelander. 


Pfeiffer of Central STC Retires 


On Sept. 6 Lydia Pfeiffer of Central 
STC ended a 30-year teaching career 
in Wisconsin schools—21 of those years 
being spent as supervising teacher in 
the intermediate department at the 
Training School. Miss Pfeiffer has 
taught in rural schools of Sheboygan 
County, at Campbellsport, and Globe, 
Arizona, before joining the faculty at 
Stevens Point. She was active in civic 
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Teaching 
Arithmetic 
Meaningfully 


Some reading sources 
with new attack upon this 
hard-bitten old subject 


Recognizing that a child learns easily the 
things that are (1) sensible and (2) useful 
to him, more ar.d more educators are finding 
that arithmetic teaching must “transcend the 
limits of the textbook and the class period” to 
“come alive”. ‘For one thing, ideas and skills 
of arithmetic must make sense to the child: 
he must understand them. For another, the child must see 
the importance of the subject in practical applications that interest him”, says 
Dr. Brownell, Educational Psychologist. 


Multiplication, 
division, addition, 
subtraction in the 


banking world, 








Harry Wheat, Psychology and Teaching of 
Arithmetic. Other source references are in 
Education Index, under such names as W. A. 
Brownell, B. R. Buckingham, Guy T. Bus- 
well, H. F. Spitzer, Ben A. Sueltz, C. L. 
Thiele, H. Van Engen, Harry G. Wheat. 
Above information from Dr. W. A. Brownell, 
Educational Psychologist, Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Duke University, Durham, N. C.—a 
leading contributor to field of teaching arith- 
metic meaningfully. 

We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’'s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 
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A WORKBOOK for every Winston text! 
* Your principe! has a WINSTON order 


blank ... Why not ask him to utilize it? 


PPI . 
FRESH START is September’s meaning for 
teachers... 


THOUGHT FOR THE MONTH 


“T shall light a candle of under- 
standing in thine heart, which 
shall not be put out.” 








TEACHERS in small schools may procure 
NuMBER AS THE Cuivp Segs Ir in a kit 
designed and priced for their needs. 





PDS 
OLD Philadelphia custom—each day in 
the Winston home office in Philadelphia 
as textbooks are entered for copyright, 
another bit of Cradle of Liberty history 
occurs to us: The first book ever copy- 
righted was the “Philadelphia Spelling 
Book” by John Barry, June 9, 1790. 

a 
IN A HURRY? Consider the lowly snail. 
He gets there, too, yet his pace amounts 
to .000363005 m.p.h. 

a 
RECCOMMEND — recieve — impreturbable 
—diptheria—critisize—flem— indescrete 
— seperate — lisense — similiar... If 
your pupils spell this way, they need 
Know Your Dictionary, a 32-page book- 
let based on THE Winston Dictionary, 
College Edition. A single classroom copy, 
with permission to mimeograph, is yours 
for the asking. Address Winston FLASHEs. 


ODI 
YOUR TYPE is important whether it be 
personality or printing. Right now, we 
refer to the type used in printing Our 
NeEicHBors GroGraPHIEs. This type con- 
forms to all recent educational studies. 


PPE 
A POUND of paper or a pound of gold— 
which weighs more? If you’re inclined to 
dogmatize this one with “‘a pound is a 
pound,” please recall the difference be- 
tween troy and avoirdupois. 

POF 


CONVERSATION in qeaCHers 

French. Recordings ov* “Wy 
in exquisite French 
are available for all lec- 






tures from NouvEau / 
Cours PRATIQUE DE 
FRANCAIS POUR Com- \ 


MENCANTS. Write pe, 
Winston, High warion’s FS 
School Department. 


1010 ARCH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
Chicago 16 








Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 


Toronto 


Los Angeles 15 
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affairs in Stevens Point and was pres- 
ident of the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club for two years. 





Necrology 





Edward F. Randall, 69, former direc- 
tor of the Kenosha Vocational School, 
died, July 28, following a long illness. 
After teaching at Troy Center he be- 
came principal of Bain School in 
Kenosha in 1906. He served as prin- 
cipal of the Frank School and the Lin- 
coln Junior High School before being 
named director of the Vocational School 
in 1918. In 1944 he retired. Mr. Ran- 
dall was educated at Milwaukee Nor- 
mal, Oshkosh Normal, and Stout Insti- 


tute. 
* * * 


Claire McGregor, 65, who retired at 
the end of the school year in June, was 
fatally injured, July 2, in an automobile 
accident while she was enroute to 
Cleveland to attend the NEA Conven- 
tion. Another Journal article tells of 
the civic observance at Waupaca in 
May in honor of three retiring teachers 
—one of whom was Miss McGregor. 

* ke * 


Mrs. Jacob Hertel, 56, of Milladore 
died at Marshfield, July 4, after a long 
illness. She was a graduate of Central 
STC at Stevens Point and also at- 
tended the universities of Wisconsin 
and Chicago. She has taught at Wild 
Rose, Nasonville, Arpin, and was 
supervising teacher in Wood County 
until four years ago. 

$2 2 

Robert L. Post, 58, a biology teacher 
of Wauwatosa High School for the last 
24 years, died-of a heart attack, July 
19, in the office of Roy J. Colbert at the 
University of Wisconsin. At the time 
of his death he was discussing with 
Mr. Colbert a book he had written. Mr. 
Post was a graduate of the University 
of Wisconsin and of the Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa. 

* *k * 


Mrs. Josephine North who taught in 
the Shell Lake Grade School for the 
past 20 years passed away, June 16, at 
her home after a long illness. She took 
a leave of absence in March for med- 
ical treatment and has been ill since 


that time. 
* * * 


Edward R. Mauer, emeritus profes- 
sor of mechanics at the University of 
Wisconsin, died in Madison, May 1. 
President Fred paid the following trib- 
ute to him: “For nearly a half-century, 
Prof. Mauer served the university as a 
teacher of unusual ability and as an 
administrator of great skill.” 

i x Ok OX 


Louis E. Reber, 90, known as the 
builder of the University of Wisconsin 
Extension Division, passed away in 
West Palm Beach, Florida, on May 11. 





From 1884 to 1907 he was teacher and 
administrator in the School of Engi- 
neering at Penn State College. It was 
in 1907 that he became Dean of the 
Extension Division at the request of 
Pres. C. R. Van Hise. Mr. Reber re- 
tired in 1926 with emeritus status. 
* *k * 


Mrs. Clarence Olson, 51, history 
teacher in the Black River Falls High 
School, died at Superior on July 29, as 
a result of injuries received in a car 
accident on July 26. A graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin she had been 
a teacher in Black River Falls for 
about 30 years. 
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— Headline Happenings 





Wisconsin Education Assn. 


SEPTEMBER 1948 


Organized 1853 





WEA LOCALS COM. 
ARRANGES FALL 
PREXY MEETINGS 


Officers Well Pleased 
With Increased Interest 








In order to help the local 
education association get off 
to a good start for this year, 
the WEA Locals Committee 
in a two-day session at Mil- 
waukee, June 11-12, planned 
for the teacher institutes 
held in the fall and for a 
series of ten conferences for 
locals presidents. In addition 
to the members of the Com- 
mittee who will represent 
the WEA at teachers insti- 
tutes, speakers were selected 
to help present information. 

The meetings are sched- 
uled to be held as follows: 
Sept. 13—Shell Lake; Sept. 
14—Chippewa Falls; Sept. 
15—Eau Claire; Sept. 16— 
Hurley; Sept. 20—Racine; 
Sept. 27—Tomah; Sept. 28— 
Richland Center; October 11 
—Green Bay; Oct. 12—Wau- 
sau; Oct. 13—Madison. 


Spring Conferences 

In a series of ten presi- 
dents’ meetings held last 
April and May a total of 125. 
of the 187 local organiza- 
tions were represented either 
by the president or by some- 
one named by him. Other in- 
terested educators raised the 
total attendance of all meet- 
ings to 350. 

Officers of the WEA have 
been well pleased with the 
increased interest in the ac- 
tivities of the local associa- 
tions and the WEA since a 
similar series of conferences 
held in April 1947 attracted 
representatives from only 

(Turn to page 35) 








NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 
MEET IN MILWAUKEE, SEPTEMBER 30 - OCTOBER 2 





0. W. MILLER 





G. L. SCHULTZ 





R. E, JOLLIFFE 





Three New Members 
Join State Department 


During the summer three 
appointments were made to 
positions in the Department 
of Public Instruction. 

Supt. R. E. Jolliffe of New 
Richmond joined the staff, 
July 1, succeeding the late 
Harry Merritt as Supervisor 





of School District Reorgan- | 


ization. 

Prior to his superintend- 
ency at New Richmond, Mr. 
Jolliffe was teacher and 
superintendent at Crandon. 
He is a graduate of White- 
water STC and holds a Mas- 
ter’s degree from Northwest- 
ern University. 

Mr. Jolliffe’s interest in 
district reorganization mani- 
fested itself while at Cran- 
don where he formulated a 
plan of larger units for 
Forest County. He was a 
member of the County School 
Committee in St. Croix Co. 
He was prominent in school 
organizations in the north- 

(Turn to page 37) 





OTRF Given Support by Wisconsin Teachers 


A fine response by Wis- 
consin School people to the 
Overseas Teacher-Relief 
Fund is recorded in the last 
report by the NEA. WEA 
members contributed 
$8,633.42, which placed Wis- 
consin in 11th place among 
the states. This generous out- 
pouring of assistance for the 
teachers of war-devastated 
areas brought a flood of 
touching letters of apprecia- 





tion to the NEA. We hope to | 
have the opportunity to pub- 


lish some of them during the 
publishing year. 

The total contributions 
were $272,865.75 and none of 
it was used for administra- 
tion. The WEA office con- 
gratulates WEA members 
for their cooperation in this 
cause, all the more remark- 
able since only one letter 
was sent regarding it. 
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During the year you will 
see on the covers of the 


| the best paintings by Wis- 
consin artists of Wisconsin 
scenes. The nine to be used 
during the publishing year 
of 1948-49 were selected 
| from numerous art exhibits 
in order to give a cross sec- 
tion of Wisconsin art. As 
each one is presented a few 
pertinent notes about the 
| painting, the artist, and the 
place it is on display will be 
given. 


“AASA Has Planned 
Three Conferences 








The Executive Committee 
of the American Association 
of Schools Administrators at 
its April meeting decided to 
| hold three regional confer- 
ences for 1949 in place of 
| the large national conven- 
tion. The St. Louis meeting 
has been scheduled for Feb. 
27-Mar. 2; San Francisco, 
| Feb. 20-23; and Philadelphia, 
| Mar. 27-30. 


President Willard E. Gos- 
lin is planning an outstand- 
ing program at each regional 
conference. In limiting the 
number to three, the Com- 
mittee was motivated by a 
desire to offer equal facilities 
in program and convention 
exhibits. 

Wisconsin is usually well 
represented at the profes- 
sional conferences. 














Several Badger Educators 
Will Participate in the 
Conference Programs 


County and rural area su- 
perintendents from through- 
out the United States will 
meet at the Hotel Schroeder 
in Milwaukee, Sept. 30-Oct. 
2, for their Third National 
Conference. Information re- 
cently released by Howard E. 
Dawson, executive secretary 


| of the Department of Rural 
| Education of the NEA, re- 


veals that the particular em- 
phasis this year will be 
placed on leadership of these 
administrators in three major 
areas. These are: (1) The 


| reorganization of adminis- 


‘ 1€ | trative and attendance units; 
Journal reproductions in | 


| black and white of some of | 


(2) The plarining and provi- 
sion of school plant; (3) Dis- 


| covering, releasing, and 








channeling human resources. 

“The county superintend- 
ent holds the key position 
for educational leadership in 
the area he serves,” states 
Mr. Dawson. “As the effec- 
tive teacher assists her pupils 
and their parents ‘in setting 
the stage for good learning 
and growth, the superintend- 
ent as leader helps to create 
situations through which all 
the people—lay persons, 
school staff, pupils—work to- 
gether in meeting their edu- 
cational needs. He maintains 
an overall perspective which 
at times places him well 
ahead of some groups in his 
area, but strives to remain 
close enough that clear un- 
derstanding and good work- 
ing relationships can be 
maintained.” 


Convention Plans 


The morning and after- 
noon sessions Sept. 30 will 
be devoted to registration, 
educational and _ industrial 
tours of Milwaukee, and 
planning sessions for chair- 
men, leaders, reporters, key- 
noters, and advisors. 

At the opening general 
session Thursday evening 
presided over by Michael S. 
Kies, Milwaukee County Su- 
perintendent, Howard Daw- 
son and John Guy Fowlkes 

(Turn to page 34) 
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AWTC CHOOSES KJER 
OF EAU CLAIRE, PRES. 


At the biennial session of 
the Association of Wisconsin 
Teachers Colleges held in 
Milwaukee, May 1, Earl Kjer 
of Eau Claire STC. was 
named president for 1948-50. 
Ellen Clark of Superior was 
chosen vice president, and 
Emerson Wulling of La 
Crosse, secretary-treasurer. 
Milton Longhorn of Platte- 
ville, retiring president, and 
Harold M. Tolo of Stevens 
Point, retiring secretary- 
treasurer, were elected to the 
Executive Committee. 


KOHLER VILLAGE PRAISES 
TEACHERS’ GOOD WORK 


The citizens of Kohler vil- 
lage sponsored “Teacher Ap- 
preciation Night” at the 
Kohler Recreation Hall for 
the staff of the Kohler Public 
Schools on Thursday evening, 
April 29. The event was 
planned by a committee of 
citizens who prepared the 
program and financed it by 
the sale of tickets and indi- 
vidual contributions from the 
citizens independently of the 
Board of Education. In the 


Our advertisers help to 
make the Journal. 

















notice sent to the homes the 
committee made this signifi- 
cant statement: “Every par- 
ent recognizes the important 
role of the teacher in mold- 
ing the lives of the children 
of this community through 
their daily school work.” 
Donald M. DuShane, dean 
of men of Lawrence College, 
was the principal speaker of 
the evening. The Kohler 


Company Band and Chorus | 


provided the music. At the 
close of the meeting each 
member of the staff was pre- 
sented with a $25 bond by 
C. A. Pagnucco, general 
chairman. In behalf of the 
teachers, Harold L. Paukert, 
supervising principal,  ex- 
pressed the gratitude of 
teachers for the public’s ex- 
pression of appreciation for 
the work being done in the 
schools. 





Co. Supt. Meet— 

(Continued from page $3) 
will be the principal speak- 
ers. The title of Mr. Fowlkes 
address is “Educational 
Leadership of County Super- 
intendents”’. 

The Friday morning key- 
note speakers include Shirley 
Cooper, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Wiscon- 
sin, on the subject: ‘“Reor- 














New 
WORKBOOKS 


Announcing New “BOOK E” for Grades 4-5-6 in 
the popular PHONICS WE USE Series. You al- 


ready know Books A~-B-C-D. Now “BOOK E” 


is ready. 


NUMBERS FOR YOU 
Book A, Grade 1; Book B, Grade 2 
COLOR used throughout 
CLEVER pictures 
Well MOTIVATED 
Basically SOUND 
NUMBER PRACTICE FOR YOU 
Grades 3—4—5—6-7-8 
Offer Guidance; Problems and Practice; Self Tests 
New Arithmetic workbooks streamlined for to- 
day’s needs. Will fit any text. 
MY LOG BOOK. Economical—Practical—Appealing. 
A new Spelling Tablet for use with any speller 


at any grade level. 


See These New Books Before 
You Buy 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


2500 Prairie Avenue 
CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


Wisconsin Representative: 
E. L. BROWN, 604 No. Franklin, Stanley, Wis. 
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ganization of Administrative 
Units and Attendance 
Areas”; Fred Alexander, Vir- 
ginia Department of Public 
Instruction, “Planning and 
Providing School Plant’; and 





HOWARD A. DAWSON 


L. D. Hashew, Dean of the 
School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Texas, “Discovering, 
Releasing, and Channeling 
Human Resources”. For the 
remainder of the morning 
and during the afternoon the 
conference will be divided 
into interest groups to dis- 
cuss the various aspects of 
the three major problems 
outlined in the keynote 
speeches. 


Banquet Program 

J. Martin Klotsche, presi- 
dent of Milwaukee STC, will 
address the conference ban- 
quet Friday evening on the 
subject: “The Youth of 
Europe”. He will be followed 
by the Wisconsin Night 
Pageant entitled “The Arts 
as Recreation” under the di- 
rection of Dorothy Enderis. 
Winston Brown will serve as 
toastmaster. 


The showing of the film, 
“Better Schools for Wiscon- 
sin”, by Walter Wittich, Di- 
rector of the Bureau of 
Visual Instruction of the 
University of Wisconsin, will 
feature the Saturday morn- 
ing session. Following the 
business meeting and sum- 
mary reports of the discus- 
sion groups, Howard Dawson 
will give the closing address 
entitled “The Challenge of 
the County Superintendent”. 


Conference Planners 


The major planning for 
the conference has been done 
by Clarence Pound, Superin- 
tendent of Vigo County 
Schools, Terre Haute, Ind., 
and president of the Depart- 
ment of County and Rural 
Area Superintendents; Wil- 
liam T. Early, Superintend- 
ent of Norfolk County 
Schools, Norfolk, Va., Pro- 
gram Chairman of Confer- 
ence; Lois Clark, assistant 
secretary of the Department 





Four Badgers Change 
’ Positions with British 


Four Wisconsin school 
teachers will trade jobs this 
school year with four British 
teachers as a part of the 
program of the committee on 
interchange of teachers be- 
tween Great Britain and the 
United States. 

Jessie E. Dunham of the 
Emerson Grade School, Mad- 
ison, will trade with Vera 
Pay of the Hurlingham Sec- 
ondary School, Fulham, Lon- 
don. 

Agnes Dunne of Washing- 
ton Junior High School, Man- 
itowoc, will switch with Mrs. 
Winifred R. MacVicar of the 
Laxon Street Secondary 
Girls’ School of Bermondsey, 
London. 

Helen L. Fersley of the 
Elmore School, Green Bay, 
will exchange classrooms with 
Constance Grant of the Wok- 
ing Brookwood County Pri- 
mary School of Brookwood, 
Woking, Surrey. 

Viola A. Marsh of the 
G. D. Jones School of Wau- 
sau will trade with Sylvia 
F. F. Petty of the Clifton 
Rise Infants’ School of New 
Cross, London. 


100 Teachers Selected 


The Wisconsin teachers are 
among 100 United States 
teachers picked from 27 
states by the United States 
Office of Education. For the 
first time in an exchange 
program, each American 
teacher will have the oppor- 
tunity to meet the teacher 
with whom she is exchang- 
ing. The American teachers 
sailed from New York July 
24 on the Marine Tiger and 
arrived in Great Britain, 
Aug. 1, a month before Brit- 
ish schools open. The British 
exchange teachers arrived in 
New York, Aug. 19. 

The idea of the exchange 
program is to develop good 
will between the two coun- 
tries. 


of Rural Education of the 
NEA; and Michael S. Kies, 
chairman of general arrange- 
ments. Serving with Mr. Kies 
and doing the ground work 
for the conference are sev- 
eral committees of Wisconsin 
County Superintendents 
headed by the following sub- 
chairmen: Lester A. Timm, 
Fond du Lac Co.; Ray B. 
Lightfoot, Sheboygan Co.; 
Kurt R. Schoenoff, Sauk Co.; 
Nels E. Erickson, St. Croix 
Co.; Mrs. Hazel Leicht, La 
Crosse Co.; and Winston 
Brown, Waukesha Co. 
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WISCONSIN BOOKMEN MET 
AT WHIPPLE’S, JULY 22 


The Wisconsin School 
Bookmen’s Association held 
its summer meeting at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. H. A. 
Whipple, Waterloo, on July 
22. The annual gathering at 
the Whipple home has _ be- 
come traditional, the group 
having met there every sum- 
mer since its organization in 
1941. 

Good fellowship, fun, and 
food dominated the round-up. 
The genial, lusty fellows had 
fun but when came the busi- 
ness session—that was busi- 
ness undiluted. Even the 
reading of the minutes by a 
fellow they call Ellis touched 
off debate and dispute. In a 
flash the president—Judge, 
they call him—was face to 
face with snafu. Defiantly 
waving Roberts Rules of Or- 
der with one hand and pound- 
ing his gavel with the other, 
he quickly cleared away the 
confusion by rigid and metic- 
ulous adherence to the rules. 
Ritz conducted the neophytes 
through the initiation with 
brutal thoroughness but 








painful formality. Meetings 
of the text-book men have 
done much good in a field 
where competition is natur- 
ally keen. Indirectly, it is 
good for the schools. 


L. P. Goodrich Heads 
Year-Book Commission 


L. P. Goodrich, superin- 
tendent of schools in Mil- 
waukee, was appointed chair- 
man of the 1950 Yearbook 
Commission of the American 
Association of School Ad- 
ministrators by Pres. Herold 
C. Hunt. 











Members of the commis- | 


sion are: 


Arthur F. Corey, | 


executive secretary, Califor- | 


nia Teachers Association; | 
James W. Edgar, | 
Supt. Evan | 


Supt. 
Austin, Texas; 
E. Evans, Winfield, Kansas; 
Calvin Grieder, professor of 
school administration, 


Supt. William Jansen, New 
York City; 
Misner, Glencoe, IIl.; 
Supt. James E. Pease, La 
Grange, IIll.; and State Supt. | 


Pearl A. Wanamaker, Olym.- | 


pia, Wash. 


Uni- | 
versity of Colorado, Boulder; | 


Supt. Paul J. | 
District | 


NORMAL REGENTS ELECT 
McPHEE AND ANDERSEN 


The position of Director 
of State Teachers Colleges 
was created by the Board of 
Normal School Regents in 
July. E. R. McPhee, who has 
been acting secretary since 
May, was appointed to the 
new post as acting Director 
for one year beginning Sep- 
tember 1. 

The Regents defined the 
duties of the Director to be: 


a. Act as chief administra- 
tive officer of the Board. 

b. Supervise the work of 
the state office. 

c. Direct the program of 
public relations of the 
colleges and _ interpret 
the work of the colleges 
to the public. 

d. Act as educational ad- 
visor to the Board and 
as such he shall attend 
all meetings of the 
Board and all meetings 








of the Council of Pres- | 


idents. 

e. Coordinate the needs of 
the colleges in dealing 
with State and Federal 
agencies and with other 


agencies and facilities. 
Director McPhee has been 
head of the training depart- 
ment of Eau Claire STC. He 
served in World War II. 
Regent H. G. Andersen of 
Whitewater was elected pres- 
ident of the Board to succeed 
Dr. Sundquist who found it 
impossible longer to serve in 
that capacity. Regent W. D. 
McIntyre of Eau Claire was 
elected vice-president. 





Presidents Meetings— 
(Continued from page 33) 
107 locals. In October of last 
year 123 locals were repre- 
sented at the conferences. In 
all cases the WEA paid the 
expenses of the presidents or 
their representatives. Officers 
of the WEA have also been 
encouraged to see so many 
teachers and administrators 
who attend at their own ex- 
pense. In some instances all 
of the executive committee 
members of a local associa- 

tion were present. 

The meetings are con- 
ducted by a member of the 
Locals Committee, and at all 
meetings a member of the 
WEA staff appears on the 
program. 













THIS 
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How would you like, absolutely free, a complete course in teaching 
technique, told in non-technical language and containing tried and 
proven methods that can make next year your easiest and most 


successful one yet! 


You will find just that in HANDBOOK FOR CLASSROOM 


"€E BOOK CAN HELP YOU 
DO A BETTER, EASIER TEACHING JOB 
IT’S YOURS FOR THE ASKING. 
COMPLIMENTS OF WEBSTER. 






SUCCESS which is yours with our compliments. 


WRITTEN BY EXPERIENCED TEACHERS 


Written by experienced teachers, HANDBOOK FOR 
CLASSROOM SUCCESS makes available to you the 
techniques and shortcuts they have learned teaching 
pupils just like yours. HANDBOOK FOR CLASS- 
ROOM SUCCESS means a better, easier job for you 


next year. 


HOW TO USE YOUR MATERIALS 


In HANDBOOK FOR CLASSROOM SUCCESS 
you get not only practical teaching help, but sugges- 
tions for books and other materials that will make 


your job easier. 


HOW TO GET HANDBOOK FOR CLASSROOM SUCCESS 


HANDBOOK FOR CLASSROOM SUCCESS is 
yours absolutely free. A handy coupon is furnished 











below. Fill in your name, the name of your school, 


and your address. Then, place it in-the mail. Do this 


now so that you will receive your copy without delay. 


ing the coupon today. 


| 
| 
| St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, absolutely free, 


Our supply is limited. Make sure of your copy by mail- 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO., ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


Webster Publishing Company., 


Dept. W-27 


my copy of HANDBOOK FOR CLASSROOM SUCCESS. 








| Name - _School 
| PRN eee SL 
| Ns os a aint pe ene eer. 
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LOCAL OFFICIALS PLAN FOR AMERICAN 
EDUCATION WEEK FROM NOVEMBER 7-13 





The sponsors of American 
Education Week urge local 
education association officials 
to make early preparation 
for the annual observance of 
American Education Week, 
November 7-13. The general 
theme chosen for this year is 
“Strengthening the Founda- 
tions of Freedom.” The daily 
topics selected are: 

Nov. 7—Learning to Live 

Together 
Nov. 8—Improving the Edu- 

cational Program 
Nov. 9—Securing Qualified 

Teachers 
Nov. 10—Providing Adequate 

Finance 
Nov. 11—Safeguarding Our 

America 
Nov. 12—Promoting Health 

and Safety 
Nov. 13—Developing Worthy 

Family Life 


Materials Available 
Special materials have 
been prepared by the NEA 
to assist local committees in 
developing the AEW observ- 
ances. Such material as a 
manual, poster, leaflets, 








stickers, radio scripts and 
spot announcements, movie 
trailer, mats for newspaper 
advertising, plays, packets, 
and other items are available 
from the NEA at nominal 
prices. 


National Sponsors 


Each year reports reach- 
ing the WEA office indicate 
an increasing number of 
local educational associations 
in Wisconsin are establishing 
better community relation- 
ships through observance of 
the American Education 
Week. The national sponsors 
include the National Educa- 
tion Association, the Amer- 
ican Legion, the U. S. Office 
of .Education, and the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 





Fondy Teachers Guests 
of Rueping Company 


Members of the Fond du 
Lac Education Association 
and the Board of Education 
were guests of the Rueping 











Leather Company at a ban- 


quet in the firm’s reception 
center on Tuesday evening, 
May 18. 


Teachers Praised 


Alex Abig, an executive of 
the company, was introduced 
by Arthur Immel, president 
of the Association. Mr. Abig 
presented a brief resume of 
the firm’s history and poli- 
cies. In tribute to the teach- 
ers he said, “It is the teach- 
ers that provide the intellec- 
tual nourishment and fashion 
—to a great extent the char- 
acter of our children. Chil- 
dren are our most priceless 
possession. Embodied in them 
are our fondest hopes and 
dreams and nothing else 
matters.” He mentioned a 
number of his former high 
school teachers in attendance 
at the gathering and de- 
clared, “All have taught me 
the moral principles of good 
citizenship. I am proud to 
have been one of their stu- 
dents, and I wish to add that 
the Rueping Leather Com- 
pany is proud of the teachers 
of this community and rec- 
ognizes the grave responsi- 
bilities and the tremendous 
task bestowed upon them.” 





PRES. BANNERMAN 
RECEIVES TRIBUTE 





G. W. Bannerman, super- 
intendent of schools at Wau- 
sau and president of the 
WEA, received a_ surprise 
tribute in recognition of his 
25 years of service in the 
Wausau schools at the spring 
dinner-dance of the Wausau 
Education Association, the 
evening \of May 18. He was 
given a gold wrist watch by 
Ervin C. Marquardt, Senior 
High School speech director, 
who had been chosen to make 
the presentation. Besides 
pointing out Mr. Banner- 
man’s qualities as a teacher 
and educational leader Mr. 
Marquardt called attention 
to his activities in civic 
affairs. Mr. Bannerman has 
been consistently active in 
such organizations as_ the 
Boy Scouts, YMCA, and 
Community Chest. Since join- 
ing the high school faculty 
of the Wausau Public Schools 
in 1928, he has been Junior 
High principal, Senior High 


principal, and in 1946 was 
promoted to the _ superin- 
tendency. 
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The six new and better textbooks heralded 
in our Spring advertising are ready for your 
classrooms, as promised, and in addition 
there’s a very welcome dividend. 


HERE ARE THE SIX: 

Ginsiean to Adventure— an appealing literature reader 
for Grade Four 

Roads to Anywhere—iitto, for Grade Five 

Science and You—, superior General Science textbook 
for Grade Seven 

Living With Science—ditto, for Grade Eight 

Our Surroundings, 1948 Copyright— ditto,. for Grade 
Nine 

Our Own United States —:he textbook for High School 
American History 





All six are available, and all six are just as good as we 
said they’d be. Examine them, and see if you don’t agree. 


HERE IS THE DIVIDEND: 
Building With Numbers Arithmetic W orkbooks— 


brand new workbooks in arithmetic for haa 3,\ 4", 
6, 7, and 8. 


Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc. 


Wisconsin Representative: H. F. SCHELL, Neenah 


Home Office: Iroquois Building, Syracuse, New York 


New York Chicago Atlanta DaHas 























ENGLISH 
FOR EVERY USE 








doing. 


2301 Prairie Ave. 





By William M. Tanner Wilbur E. Cheever 


Here are four unusually teachable books for grades 
9-12. The compact organization—communication units 
followed by workshop activities in grammar usage— 
allows the teacher to adjust the English program to 
different class levels. Teachers like the great abundance 
of drill and testing material, and the continual work 
in fundamentals of grammar. 


Explanations are brief, but all principles are illus- 
trated with a wealth of examples and made vital with 
related activities. Emphasis is placed on learning by 


The content is modern and student-centered. All the 
books are attractively illustrated with photographs and 
amusing teaching cartoons. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 16 
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MANY CHANGES MADE 
IN '48 SCHOOL OFFICIALS 





Nicholas Cupery, superin- 
tendent of schools at Med- 
ford for the past four years, 
accepted a two-year contract 
from the Shawano Board of 
Education to succeed O. A. 
Reetz who retired at the 
close ‘of the school year. 
Orvus Dodsworth, former 
principal of the Taylor 
County Rural Normal School, 
was elected to succeed Mr. 
Cupery as superintendent at 
Medford. 

Fred Holt, supervising 
principal at Boscobel since 
1945, was named _ superin- 
tendent of schools at West 
Bend. He takes the place of 
M. G. Batho who became 
head of the La Crosse Public 
Schools on July 1 

To succeed R. E. Jolliffe 
who joined the state depart- 
ment staff, Cedric Vig, prin- 
cipal of Rhinelander High 
School, was chosen superin- 
tendent of schools at New 
Richmond. Russell S. Way, 
superintendent at Kiel, suc- 
ceeds Charles Walden as 
superintendent of the Merrill 
Public Schools. Mr. Walden 
became curriculum  coordi- 
nator in the state depart- 
ment. Paul W. Bauhs, vice 
principal and dean of boys at 
South Milwaukee High 
School, was elevated to the 
principalship on July 1 to 
succeed Carl A. Halmstad. 

C. W. Spangler, principal 
of Stoughton High School 
for the last three years, re- 
signed, in July to accept the 
superintendency at Rib Lake. 
Edmond F. Schwan, in- 
structor in the social science 
department of the Waukesha 
High School for the past five 
years, resigned in June to 
become supervising principal 
at Williams Bay. To take the 
place of G. Lloyd Schultz 
who became State Supervisor 
of Music Education in the 
State Department, Rolf W. 
Cramer, instructor in mathe- 
matics and guidance at Wau- 
toma High School, was pro- 
moted to the superintend- 
ency. 

D. C. DuMez, principal at 
Kendall, became principal at 
Mazomanie on September 1. 
Orrin Voigt, Oconto County 
supt., became principal of the 





| 


State Dept. Members— 
(Continued from page 33) 


west area and civic projects 
in his community. 


Music Supervisor 


G. Lloyd Schultz, superin- 
tendent of the Wautoma 
Public Schools, was appoint- 
ed to the newly created posi- 
tion of Supervisor of Music 
Education. The 1947 Legis- 
lature specifically provided 
for the post to promote and 
supervise music education in 
the public schools. The great- 
est initial emphasis will be 
given to the rural elemen- 
tary schools. 


Mr. Schultz is a graduate 
of the Illinois State Teachers 
College at DeKalb, Ill., and 
the University of Wisconsin. 
He has been director of 
music at Morrison (Illinois) 
High School and in the city 
schools of Jacksonville, Ill. 
During 1945-46 he was music 
director and assistant prin- 
cipal at Wautoma and the 
following year superintend- 
ent and music director of the 
Sugar Grove (Illinois) Com- 
munity Consolidated Schools. 
He was superintendent at 
Wautoma in 1947-48. 


Health Coordinator 


To the new position of Co- 
ordinator of Health and Phy- 
sical Education and Safety, 
Orlo W. Miller of Indiana 
has been chosen. Since 1941 
he has been consultant in 
health and physical educa- 
tion for the Indiana State 
Board of Health except for 
the two and a half years he 
was welfare and recreation 
director in the Navy. He has 
been teacher and coach in 
high schools in Indiana and 
instructor in health and phy- 
sical education for three 
years in Oakland City Col- 
lege, Oakland, Ind. 


Mr. Miller has a Master’s 
degree in health and physi- 
cal education from the Uni- 
versity of Indiana and also 
a Master’s degree in public 
health and education from 
the University of Michigan. 
In his work.in the state de- 
partment he will represent 
the department in contacts 
with other official and volun- 
tary agencies interested in 
health and physical fitness of 


Craig School in Wauwatosa. | the Wisconsin school child. 





410 Ins. Bldg. 





PARKER TEACHERS AGENCY 
GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 

46th Year 

Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 


Madison 3, Wis. 
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Now, You May Rent a 
Centralized Sound Inter- 
communication and Radio 
Distribution System for Your School 


A “MUST” in School work today! 


Every school can now have one of these RAULAND Cen- 
oe sound systems on our easy Rental-to-Sale purchase 
plan 

AM and FM Radio Programs as well as Intercommuni- 
cation. 














Write us and our factory trained engineers will come 
without obligation and discuss your requirements with you. 


PHOTOART visual SERVICE 


Telephone MArquette 8—0396 


840-44 N. PLANKINTON AVE., MILWAUKEE 3, WIS. 






























St. Paul Book & Stationery Co. 


. . . Offers Prompt Service 
on All Orders for... 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


BOOKS 


STATIONERY 


For School, Office and 
Home 




















Ask For Our New 1948-1949 
Catalog FREE Upon Request 























51-59 E. Sixth St. St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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Audio-Visual Aids 





These new films have been reviewed 
by teacher committes under the direc- 
tion of Walter Wittich, Director of 
Visual Instruction of the University of 
Wisconsin. They are available through 
the Bureau of Visual Instruction or 
may be purchased from the producer. 





ELEMENTARY 


Building a House (Sound; 10 min.; 
$1.75 T; Use: Home Econ., Sr. H. S., 
College; Eng., Jr. H. S.; Lang. Arts 
Primary, Intermed.; Ind. Arts Jr. H. 
S., Sr. H. S.; Soc. St., Primary, In- 
termed., Jr. H. S.) 


Clearly portrays. the basic, step-by- 
step processes 1n the construction of a 
low-cost, woodframed, one-family home. 
The foundation is dug and the concrete 
poured both for the foundation and the 
floor, walls and roof are constructed, 
and windows and doors go into place. 
Close-ups depict various tools in actual 
use. Various types of interior and ex- 
terior finishing work are explained. 
(Britannica) 


Doctor, (The) (Sound; 10 min.; $1.75 
T; Use: Lang. Arts Primary, Inter- 
med.; Health Primary, Intermed.; 
Reading Read., Primary; Soc. St., 
Primary; Nursing Adult.) 


At a leisural pace and through direct 
photography, this film shows the work 
of a community helper, the doctor, to 
include such activities as a health ex- 
amination, preventive medicines—vac- 
cination and immunization; home calls, 
emergency calls at the hospital, and 
the hospital rounds. (Britannica) 


Five Colorful Birds (Sound; Color; 10 
min.; $3.00 T; Use: Nat. Sci., Inter- 
med.; Biology Sr. H. S.; Conserva- 
tion Intermed., Jr. H. S.; Clubs 
Junior, Adult.) 


Five of America’s most colorful birds 
—goldfinch, cedar waxwing, yellow- 
headed blackbird, red-headed wood- 
pecker, and bluebird—have been photo- 
graphed feeding, nesting, and rearing 
their young. (Coronet) 


Making Bricks for Houses (Sound; 10 
min.; $1.75 T; Use: Gen. Sci., Jr. H. 
S.; Lang. Arts Primary, Intermed.; 
Home Econ., Jr. H. S., Sr. H. S.; 
Ind. Arts Jr. H. S., Sr. H. S.; Nat. 
Sci., Intermed.; Soc. St., Primary, 
Intermed.) 


A complete story of processing our 
eldest building material, the brick, 
from the time crude shale is dug from 
the ground until the finished bricks 
emerge from the kiln. The processes: 
grinding, mixing the clay with water, 
brazing, cutting, and baking are shown 
leisurely and with complete under- 
standing. (Britannica) 
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HIGH SCHOOL 


Drawing With Pencil (Sound; 10 min.; 
$1.75 T; Use: Art Jr. H. S., Sr. H. 
S., College; Clubs Junior, Adult.) 


Theodore Kautzky, well-known artist 
in the field of pencil drawing, demon- 
strates effective techniques to be used 
in the completion of a scene: an old 
Colonial New England stone building. 
Preliminary thumbnail sketches made 
from various angles with the best re- 
produced as the final large drawing 
show the artist’s striking arrangement 
of values. (Britannica) 


Hand Industries of Mexico (Sound; 
Color; 10 min.; $3.00 T; Use: Art 
Jr. H. S., Sr. H. S., College; Geog., 
Sr. H. S.; Clubs Junior, Adult.) 


Hand industries handed down from 
generation to generation are pictured. 
Excellent photography shows the tech- 
niques and the finished product in- 
volved in making silver jewelry, deco- 
rated tile, rough tile, lacquer work, and 
pottery. (Coronet) 


PROFESSIONAL 


American Teacher (Sound; 15 min.; 
$1.50 GI; Use: Guidance, Sr. H. S., 
College; Psych., College; Teaching, 
College; Soc. St., College; Clubs, 
Adult.) 


The relationship of education to the 
economic and cultural strength of this 
country is stressed. The present re- 
sponsibility of public-school teachers 
and the downward trend of recruits 
form a background of comprehensive 
explanation of progressive or modern 
education as it serves our society. Ex- 
planations made by Kilpatrick, Dewey, 
Bagley. A strong film presented with 
professional dignity. Excellent for lay 
audiences. Not to be used at same 
meeting with Teachers Crisis because 
of repetitious content, but see also 
Teachers Crisis. (March of Time) 


Teachers Crisis (Sound; 17 min.; $1.50 
GI; Use: Guidance, Sr. H. S., Col- 
lege; Psych., College; Teaching, Col- 
lege; Soc. St., College; Clubs, Adult.) 


The film stresses the lay responsi- 
bility for supplying better salary 
schedules which will be incentives for 
teachers to consider education in the 
same light with law, medicine, and 
other professions. An excellent status 
report on the dangerous downward 
trend in teacher training. Shows dra- 
matically the responsibility teachers 
must assume, the relationship of edu- 
cation to society in terms of dollars, 
the plight of the teacher-training insti- 
tutions, and beginning steps of salary 
scale revision over the nation. Dignified 
in presentation; directed at lay audi- 
ences. Not to be used at same meeting 
with American Teacher, but see also 
American Teacher. (March of Time) 


The-Department Serves— 
(Continued from page 17) 

to live successful lives. Special 
teachers and transportation are 
provided in order to give the 
handicapped child as nearly as 
possible an equal educational 
opportunity. 

Visually Handicapped — The 
state has provided for the teach- 
ing of children with varying: de- 
grees of visual disability. 

Defective Speech—Special ap- 
propriations have been made by 
the legislature to assist local com- 
munities in their efforts to help 
children with speech handicaps. 

Health—The department influ- 
ences school health through many 
channels such as supervision, cur- 
riculum, and the character of 
school buildings, equipment, and 
grounds. 

Child Appraisal—To encour- 
age child appraisal, the depart- 
ment provides for visual, hear- 
ing, social behavior, interest, and 
aptitude testing of children. 

Mentally Handicapped — Chil- 
dren unable to learn as rapidly as 
others are taught in special 
classes financed in part by legis- 
lative appropriations. 

Deaf and Hard of Hearing— 
Wisconsin provides, through the 
department, opportunities for 
children with all degrees of hear- 
ing handicaps. 











Best Handy-Sized Dictionary 


WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


The best because it includes all the words 
, Most commonly used in speaking, reading, 
and writing. 

The best because it is based on and abridged 
from Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition— 
“The Supreme Au- 
thority” for the 
courts, the press, 
the schools and 
colleges of the 
country. 



























Compiled by the fa- 
mous Merriam-Web- 
ster editorial staff 
which combines the i 

skills of over a century of dictionary-making 
experience. Write for Booklet C. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 


September 1948 
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THE LATEST BOOKS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


Physics: A Basic Science 


In the 1948 edition of Physics: A 
Basie Science, the authors—Burns, Ver- 
wiebe, and Hazel—have added new sec- 
tions on atomic energy, radar, and jet 
propulsion. In addition several other 
sections have been revised in the light 
of latest scientific developments. Each 
chapter contains student projects, a 
wealth of exercises, problems, and illus- 
trations. 


D. Van Nostrand Co., Ince. $2.88 


Educational Psychology 

Robert A. Davis, professor of educa- 
tional psychology, University of Colo- 
rado, has presented a relatively brief 
text for introductory courses in educa- 
tional psychology. Part: I provides an 
overview of various aspects of the 
learner’s development, including his 
physical growth, scholastic ability, in- 
terests, attitudes, and social and emo- 
tional maturity. Part II aims to assist 
the teacher in gaining skill in directing 
the learning process. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co. $3.00 


English for Today 


Books 4, 5, and 6 of English for 
Today (Noar and Threlkeld) and Books 
7 and 8 (Noar, Threlkeld, Hach, and 
Murphy) have been prepared to meet 
the language needs of children during 
the normal experiences of participation 
in a wide variety of social activities. 
The authors have used an informal, 
narrative style and have aimed to de- 
velop language problems naturally in 
conversation carried on by .characters 
who appear in the story woven through 
each book. Such means of presentation 
should serve to motivate the study of 
communication. All the books are illus- 
trated. 


J. B. Lippincott Co. 


English for Every Use 


This series of four books by Tanner 
and Cheever is designed for senior high 
schools and constructed in accordance 
to the current demands of teachers of 
English. They are written for modern 
boys and girls and are intended to fit 
their experiences and interests. At each 
grade level appropriate exercises train 
the student in thinking, speaking, writ- 
ing, listening, and reading. Many draw- 
ings and photographs aid in under- 
standing. 


Ginn & Co. $1.72-$1.76 


Vocational Planning 


Frank S. Endicott, director of place- 
ment and assistant professor of educa- 
tion at Northwestern University, has 
prepared a practical Guide Book for 
vocational planning which is the out- 
growth of more than 15 years of coun- 
seling, teaching, and research in the 
field’ of vocational guidance. It is 
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adapted to the needs of youth who seek 
to make a wise choice of occupation. 
Vocational Planning takes the student 
through the process of analyzing him- 
self, studying jobs, and preparing him- 
self to get and to hold the job. 


International Textbook Co. $1.60 


Our American Series 


Our American Series has been pre- 
pared by Eleanor M. Johnson and the 
editorial staff of Charles E. Merrill Co. 
It includes four books—Wonderful 
America, Onward America!, America’s 
Treasures, and America’s Southern 
Neighbors—which is designed for 
social study units commonly used in 
grades three through six. Wonderful 
America develops the theme of the in- 
creasing interdependence of people in 
America; Onward America develops 
the theme of man’s increasing control 
over nature and his environment in 
America; America’s Treasures empha- 
sizes the theme of the progress of de- 


mocracy; and America’s Southern 
Neighbors develops the theme of the 
increasing interdependence of peoples 
in Latin America and the United 
States. All are well illustrated and 
written in a style which makes them 
appealing. 

Charles E. Merrill Co. 


Willow Brook Farm 


Katherine D. Christ has told the 
story of life on a Pennsylvania—German 
farm of 70 years ago as the events 
were told to her by her mother. The 
Betz family consisting of Pa, Ma, 
Cyrus, Reuben, Becky, Lizzie, and 
Abbie Susanna work—there is plenty 
of it in pioneer days—and have fun at 
the picnics and county fairs. For a 
whole year the reader lives with the 
Betz family and enjoys the simple life 
of the Pennsylvania—Dutch. Many 
drawings add to the attractiveness of 
Willow Brook Farm. 


D. C. Heath & Co. $1.80 





Wiscousin pbuthors tn Kevteu 





The Teaching of English in 
Wisconsin 


Robert C. Pooley, professor of Eng- 
lish in the University of Wisconsin, 
and Robert D. Williams, Chairman, 
Department of English, State Teachers 
College, Superior, have made a compre- 
hensive survey of the teaching of Eng- 
lish in Wisconsin schools. The title may 
give the impression that the book is 
primarily for the teachers in the Eng- 
lish field, but such is not the case. The 
abundance of factual material they 
have collected and effectively pre- 
sented leaves no doubt about the qual- 
ity of teaching in the rural, elemen- 
tary, and high schools of the state. Not 
only is it an eye opener for those 
teaching or supervising but also for 
laymen. Although this book reveals the 
shortcomings in the English field, per- 
haps it is generalizing too much to say 
that the same shortcomings could 
easily be found in all other branches. 


Univ. of Wisconsin Press $3.75 


Fun With Figure Drawing 


Alfred G. Pelikan makes drawing 
look simple. With a few curved lines, 
a few straight lines, and some extra 
flourishes, he produces a human figure 
in his Fun With Figure Drawing. In 
his own words he says his purpose is 
“to enable the student to develop some 
skill in drawing the human figure for 
the fun of it without the need of 
models, and to show a number of 
diversified methods by which the figure 
may be constructed in order to add 
variety.” His 40 plates and 40 explan- 
ations ranging from clothespin figures, 


to Russian dancers, to baseball players, 
and finally to dolls of different coun- 
tries give help and encouragement to 
pupil and teacher who feels that they 
just can’t draw. 

Mr. Pelikan has been director of art 
education of the Milwaukee Public 
Schools since 1925. Born in Europe and 
educated in England and America, he 
has established an international repu- 
tation in the field of art. He has been 
instructor and lecturer in several uni- 
versities and art institutes, has won 
numerous awards and honors, and has 
been active in professional organiza- 
tions. 

Bruce Publishing Co. $3.00 


Wisconsin Is My Doorstep 


“If you want to be a Badger 

Just come along with me, 

By the bright shining light of the 

moon—” 

Never before have so many people of 
Wisconsin in so short a time sought to 
learn what it means to be a Badger. 
In this centennial year Robert Gard’s 
Wisconsin Is My Doorstep makes a 
splendid contribution to that under- 
standing. From all sections of the state 
he has gathered the best tales in Wis- 
consin folklore and has told them in 
vigorous, dramatic language. His 
legends of the lumberjacks and his 
stirring stories of the settlers, early 
and late, thrill the reader and give him 
a sense of belonging to a people who 
have built a commonwealth out of 
many nationalities. Mr. Gard teaches 
at the University of Wisconsin and is 
director of the Wisconsin Idea Theatre. 
Longmans, Green & Co. $3.50 
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Chips Off the Funny Bone 





Sympathy 

The new Swedish cook, who had 
come into the household during the 
holidays, asked of her mistress: “Where 
bane your son? I not seeing hem ’round 
no more.” 

“My son?” replied the mistress, 
pridefully. “Oh, he has gone back to 
Yale. I miss him dreadfully, though.” 

“Yes. I know yoost how you feel. My 
brother, he bane in yail six times sence 
Thanksgiving.” 


You’re Right, Son! 

“When I was a young man,” said a 
father to his indolent son, “I worked 
twelve hours a day.” 

“IT admire your youthful energy, 
Dad,” said the boy, “but I admire still 
more the mature wisdom that led you 
to stop it.” 


, 


Poor Fish 

“Where’s your husband?” asked a 
friend who dropped by. 

“Just walk down to the bridge,” the 
wife replied caustically, ‘and look 
around until you find a pole with a 
worm on each end.” 


No Vote, Eh? 

Boy: “What is meant by a man 
attending a convention as a delegate- 
at-large?” 

Father: “It means that his wife 
didn’t go along with him.” 


Elusive 


“A husband like yours must have 


been hard to find.” 
“He still is when I want him.” 







America’s best 
value in expend- 
able textbooks— 
bigger books at 
lower prices. 
Cover all major subjects for grades 
1 to 12 
Developed by distinguished authors 
Comprehensible textual material for 
complete course 
Ample problem-solving materials 
for full year’s work 
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Useless to Call 


Lady (telephoning): “Is my husband 
at the club?” 

Porter: “No ma’am.” 

Lady: “But I haven’t told you who 
I am.” 

Porter: “Dere ain’t no woman’s hus- 
band at de club, No ma’am, nevah.” 


A Smart Boy 

A small boy came home from school 
with a report card which required the 
signature of a parent before its return. 
He knew the reaction to his grades 
which were a matter of record. As he 
handed his card to his father he said: 
“Here’s my report card and one of 
yours that I found in the attic.” 


It’s a Long, Long Trail 

“So you’re 100 years old? How have 
you managed to live so long?” the 
young reporter asked the centenarian. 

“Well, son, I got married when I was 
21, and the first thing the missus and I 
did was to have a long talk. We de- 
cided that if we had an argument the 
loser would take a long walk, so we 
wouldn’t: stay mad. I guess, son, that 
the 79 years of fresh air has done me 
more good than anything else.” 
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Education Pays 
Book Agent: “Don’t you want to buy 
an encyclopedia to give to your wife?” 
Old Krusty: “Don’t need one. My son 
is just home from college.” 





YOURS... 
for the asking 


_ Take time to save time. Look over 
the advertisements in this issue to see 
what products or services you can use 
to good advantage. This column is 
planned to help you order some of the 
offerings quickly and easily. 


le. The Day of Two Noons is an in- 
teresting brief study of the origin 
of standard time in America. 
Contains sidelights on the public 
attitude toward standardization 
and a review of conditions prior 
to the adoption of Standard Time. 
Grade 6 and up. One to a teacher. 
(Association of American Rail- 
roads) 

2c. “Progress Toward Improved Class- 
room Environment.” Includes fac- 
tors for visual and physical com- 
fort of the child, full-color “before- 
and-after” cuts on rehabilitation 


of classrooms; also list of refer- 
ence books’ on fundamentals of 
light and seeing, classroom light- 
ing and child development, nat- 
ural and artificial lighting for 
classrooms, color and brightness. 
(American Seating Company) 

3c. “Ten Rules for School Bus Safety” 
—a poster 18” x 24”—is a new 
idea with animated cartoons by 
Don Herold to illustrate safety 
rules for bus riding pupils. One 
poster to a_ school. (Superior 
Coach Corporation) 

4c. 96-page catalog illustrating and 
describing Worktext, workbooks 
and other instructional aids avail- 
able for all elementary and high 
school subjects. (The Steck Com- 
pany) 

lle. Booklet showing the natural sci- 
ence material which appears in 
Canadian Nature during the year. 
(Whittemore Publishing Com- 
pany, Ltd.) 
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